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‘ The Bank Buildings of Baltimore 


During the past ten years, a very 
marked change has taken place in what 
may be called the living accommoda- 
tions of the banks in the largest Ameri- 
can cities. Ten years ago the majority 
of the large banks all over the country 
occupied either the ground floors of sky- 
scrapers, which they rented or owned, 
or else they occupied buildings which 
were more than a generation old and 
which were a source neither of profit nor 
of prestige. At that time a bank, in case 
it decided to erect a new house for its 
own occupation, almost always built a 
sky-scraper, because it was believed that 
‘sky-scrapers’ were the only structures 
which would be profitable upon an ex- 
pensive site in the business centre of a 
large city. A number of savings banks 
had erected buildings of some architec- 
tural pretensions exclusively for their 
own occupation, because a savings bank 
was usually situated on less expensive 
land in or near a residential district, but 
one could count upon the fingers of two 
hands the number of important national 
banks and trust companies which had 
erected low modern buildings exclusively 
for their own habitation, and there was 
no expectation that they would in this 
respect pursue a different policy in the 
future. 

During the past ten years, however, 
the directors of American banks have 
in many instances seen in this respect a 
new light. They have found it desirable 
and profitable to erect low buildings on 
the most expensive land in the city ex- 
clusively for their own occupation; and 
their reasons for so doing constitute an 
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interesting indication of the transforma- 
tion which is taking place in the banking 
business of the United States. This de- 
mand for low and architecturally digni- 
fied buildings is testimony at once to the 
increasing prosperity of American banks, 
and to what may be called a conscious- 
ness of their own social position in 
the world of finance. Their situation has 
become so strong, they feel themselves 
to be so firmly established, their sur- 
pluses bear such a large proportion to 
their capital and assets, that they have 
become veritable financial institutions, 
and, like all institutions, they want to in- 
habit a building which shall symbolize 
their financial stability and exuberance. 
The old idea was that a huge office 
building was the best architectural ex- 
pression of this condition of being per- 
manently plethoric; but it does not re- 
quire any great discrimination to discern 
that a huge office building is no source 
of distinction to the bank which owns 
and inhabits it. All office buildings look 
very much alike, and the erection of one 
by a bank may be an excellent invest- 
ment, but it has no value as an expres- 
sion of the peculiar position occupied by 
a bank with a huge surplus and an im- 
pregnable financial standing. It was 
inevitable that as the banks became more 
conscious of their permanence and of 
their wealth they should seek for an 
architectural symbol which would dis- 
tinguish them from a man who erects a 
sky-scraper as an investment. 

It is natural, however, that the prac- 
tice of erecting low buildings of some 
architectural pretensions should have 
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8o FRE 
been carried further in the smaller than 
in the larger cities. The directors of a 
bank, no matter how huge its surplus 
may be, will think twice before they 
erect a one-story building on land which 
costs from $150 to $300 a square foot; 
and, as a matter of fact, not very many 
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PROVIDENT 


Baltimore, Md. 


such buildings have been built .in cities 
like New York and Chicago. In New 
York, the Chemical National Bank, the 
National Park Bank, the Knickerbocker 
Trust Co. and one or two other institu- 
tions have contented themselves with 
low buildings, and the National City 
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Bank is at the writing considering a 
similar plan for its new home on the site 
of the old custom-house. Still in the ma- 
jority of cases the metropolitan banks 
either own or else are lodged in sky- 
scrapers, and the same is true of Chi- 
It is cities like Buffalo, Cleveland, 





SAVINGS BANK. 
Sperry, and York & Sawyer, Associated Architects. 


Washington and the like, in which the 
banks prefer and can afford low build- 
ings; and it is in another city of this 
class, whose banks are almost exclusive- 
ly housed in one-story buildings, erected 
for the banks’ own exclusive occupation. 
In Baltimore this idea has been carried 
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further than in any other American city, It is the city in which a large number of 
and the peculiar prominence of Balti- southern industrial enterprises are finan- 
more in this respect is dependent upon ced, so that its banking capital is larger 
a very numerous and complex set of con- than that of other cities of the same size. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK. 
Baltimore, Md. Sperry, and York & Sawyer, Associated Architects. 
Baltimore, is, of course, one of the traditions and sympathies, it is naturally 
oldest cities in the United States, and it a very conservative place. Ten years 
occupies, compared to its population and ago its leading banks were old and very 
size, a very important financial position. respectable institutions, some of which 
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BANKING HOUSE OF ALEX. BROWN & SONS. 
Baltimore, Md Parker & Thomas, Architects. 
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had been in existence under different 
forms for more than a century. They 
had become imbedded in the financial life 
of the city even more firmly than the old 
families had been imbedded in the city’s 
social life, and with such a well-estab- 
lished situation they did not need at that 
time to be very enterprising in their 
methods. ‘The directors were satisfied 
with a patronage which did not have to 
be sought, but which came to them be- 


become generally introduced into the 
banks of other cities. It was not extraor- 
dinary that some of the banks which 
boasted of the largest surpluses and 
could best afford a suitable modern habi- 
tation were housed in the most ordinary 
buildings. 

Ten ago, however, the banks 
which carried on a commercial business 
in Baltimore were either private banking 
firms or else were organized under the 
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BANKING HOUSE OF 


Baltimore, Md 

cause of a long established and confiden- 
tial association. Certain tradesmen and 
manufacturers had always dealt with 
them, and it was expected that the good 
custom would continue. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not strange that the 
houses which the Baltimore banks in- 
habited were behind those of other large 
cities—that they were lacking not only 
in architectural distinction, but in many 
new practical conveniences, which had 


ALEX. 


BROWN & SONS. 


Parker & Thomas, Architects. 


national banking act, and during the past 
ten years the rapid increase in the num- 
ber and size of the trust companies, or- 
ganized under state laws, has revolution- 
ized the banking business of the city. 
During that period eight out of the 
eleven local trust companies have come 
into existence, adding $7,000,000 to the 
banking capital of Baltimore. As a con-. 
sequence of this increase in the number 
of banks the keenest competition was 
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substituted for the old easy-going meth- 
ods, and among the forms which this 
competition took was the erection of 
new, more imposing, and more conven- 
ient buildings. And when the practice of 
erecting such buildings began, it was 
natural in Baltimore that the banks 
should erect low buildings for their own 
occupation rather than sky-scrapers. 
Land is not dear in that city, the banks 
were rich, and their owners possessed 
pre-eminently that sense of their institu- 
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more than ever inclined to make their 
new habitations comparatively low struc- 
tures. The fire had not spared the finan- 
cial district of Baltimore. ‘This district 
centered around German St., and an 
area of a few blocks in that vicinity held 
the principal office buildings of the city 
and the majority of its financial institu- 
tions. The houses standing throughout 
this whole district were simply oblit- 
erated by the fire. The homes of no less 
than twenty-four of the leading banks 
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COLONIAL 
Baltimore, Md 


tional character which would prompt 
them to erect a habitation which sym- 
bolized such a standing in the commun- 
ity. The consequence was that even be- 
fore the disastrous conflagration in Feb- 
ruary, 1904, a number of the more im- 
portant banks had either erected new 
buildings of some architectural distinc- 
tion or else had renovated and modern- 
ized the old structures they occupied. 
The destruction wrought by the great 
fire was so complete that it enormously 
increased the need of new buildings, 
while at the same time it made the banks 
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COMPANY. 
Ellicott & Emmart, Architects 


and trust companies were so_ largely 
damaged as to need rebuilding. Only 
one bank in the burned district—the Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co.—escaped almost 
unscathed and opened its doors for busi- 
ness as soon as the fire was extinguished. 
Among the new structures wholly or 
partly destroyed were those of the Na- 
tional Union Bank and the International 
Trust Co. The home of the National 
Bank of Baltimore, a massive brown- 
stone building, was almost a total loss— 
not even the walls being left intact. The 
building of the Merchants National 





THE BANK 
Bank, which was a_ sky-scraper, was 
practically wrecked, while all that was 
left of the tall structures of the Conti- 
nental and the Union Trust Companies 
were the steel skeletons. Inasmuch as 
the loss from the fire not covered by in- 
surance amounted to $25,000,000, a large 
part of which must directly or indirectly 
fall upon the banks, it seemed question- 
able whether the fire would not cripple 
the financial institutions of Baltimore for 
years. 

As a matter of fact such apprehen- 
sions proved to be wholly groundless. 
The banks of Baltimore rebuilt almost 
at cnce, and in most instances they erect- 
ed habitations which were a distinct im- 
provement upon their predecessors in ap- 
pearance and convenience. [*urthermore, 
whenever they were not tied to the steel 
skeleton of a dismantled sky-scraper, the 
banks almost uniformly erected low 
buildings, which were to be occupied ex- 
clusively as their own offices. The in- 
ducement to build low was rendered the 
stronger because the two bank buildings 
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in the burnt district which had been 
least damaged by the conflagration— 


those of the Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
and of Brown & Sons—were both low 
structures, while two modern office build- 
ings on corners opposite were so badly 
damaged that one had to be razed to 
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COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY. 


Baltimore, Md 


Ellicott & Emmart, Architects. 
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the ground and the other stripped to its 
steel skeleton. The experience of these 
banks convinced the bank-owners of 
3altimore of the better protection af- 
forded by low fireproof buildings, the 
consequence being that out of the twenty- 
four banking houses which have been 
"7 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Baltimore, Md. 


TRUST COMPANY. 


Parker & Thomas, Architects 


erected in Baltimore during five years, 
only four rent any portion of their build- 
ing, and no bank not already owning a 
sky-scraper has built one. 


The bankers of Baltimore have dis- 


covered not only that low bank build- 


ings are safer and architecturally more 
impressive, but they have also discovered 
that such buildings are more convenient. 
A bank does not need, like an insurance 
company, a large number of small of- 
fices, in which are transacted a vast mass 
of business detail. On the other hand 
it does need one large impressive and 
well-lighted apartment, in which the pub- 
lic business of the bank with its custom- 
ers can be transacted ; and it needs in ad- 
dition a number of smaller rooms 
to be used as the private offices of its 
chief executive officials and as directors’ 
rooms. These practical requirements are 
adapted peculiarly to a low building 
erected on an ample lot. It is difficult 
to light a spacious counting-room suffi- 
ciently without skylights, and it is not 
easy to plan a sky-scraper economically 
so that skylights are possible. It can be 
done by converting the well of the court 
into a spacious counting-room; but such 
an arrangement is economical only when 
the sky-scraper is erected on an extend- 
ed site, and the interior court is conse- 
quently exceedingly large. An enterprise 
of such proportions which might be pos- 
sible and profitable for the First National 
Bank in a city like Chicago would not be 
possible for the banks of a city like Bal- 
timore. Consequently they had an ad- 
ditional inducement to erect a low build- 
ing, the largest apartment in which could 
receive an abundant supply of good light 
from above. Such a room diminished 
the cost to the bank of artificial light, it 
saved the eyes of the clerks, and it was 
capable of dignified and effective archi- 
tectural treatment. 

The needs of the business of a bank 
consequently suggest the following plan, 
which may be regarded as typical for a 
bank building not more than one or two 
stories high. There must be a spacious 
entrance leading through a wide and 
handsome lobby in a very large room, 
around which the counters will be ar- 
ranged in the most convenient manner. 
The ceiling of this room will run up to 
the roof of the building, and as many 
skylights as are necessary will give it the 
best possible means of illumination and 
ventilation. The private rooms needed 
for the transaction of the bank’s busi- 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY. 


Baltimore, Md Parker & Thomas, Architects. 
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ness, such as the directors’ room, the of- 
fices of the president and secretary, and 
the several special rooms needed for the 
accommodation of individual customers 
—all these smaller apartments can be 
situated on the outer rim of the building 
and can receive their light from ordinary 
windows. If there are many such rooms 
it is usually necessary to distribute them 
through two floors, and to make the 
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contain frontages on three streets, so 
that the building would have unimpeded 
side lights from three directions, but as 
that is usually impossible the most prac- 
ticable alternative would usually be a 
site so large that the bank could itself 
reserve enough room for spacious inter- 
ior courts. Such an arrangement is 
costly, but in certain instances, in which 
the land is not too expensive, it pays, be- 








INTERNATIONAL 
Baltimore, Md 


second floor appear from the large count- 
ing-room as a gallery. A plan of this 
kind is convenient, economical, and per- 
mits of effective architectural treatment. 
Sut, of course, in fitting such a plan 
on a particular site many modifications 
are usually necessary. This much will de- 
pend upon the shape of the lot and on 
the number of streets upon which it 
fronts. The ideal site for a bank would 
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TRUST COMPANY. 


Parker & Thomas, Architects. 


cause of the extremely convenient inter- 
ior arrangements which are thereby 
made possible, and because also of the 
greater impressiveness of the exterior 
effect. 

The only Baltimore bank building in 
which any such arrangement has been 
possible is that of the Savings Bank of 
Baltimore, of which the architects are 
Messrs. Parker & Thomas. In this in- 
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stance the architects have been enabled 
to design practically a detached build- 
ing, in the form of an lonic temple, the 
interior of which is so well lighted from 
above that the side window lights could 
be obscured by projection of the colon- 
nade. There may be some objection on 
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NATIONAL UNION BANK OF MARYLAND. 
Baldwin & Pennington, 
Baltimore, Md. 
the score of propriety to the use of an 
Ionic temple even for such an admirable 
purpose as that of a savings bank, but 
there can be no doubt of the popular ef- 
fectiveness of such a design. There is 
nothing comparable to a huge colonnade 
for the impression it makes on the popu- 
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lar mind of architectural dignity, and 
the Savings Bank of Baltimore, which 
is one of the oldest and largest institu- 
tions of the kind in the country, had a 
peculiarly strong and effective motive 
for wishing to make a powerful impres- 
sion on the public. With its 20,000 de- 
positors and its assets of over $28,000,- 
000, its directors naturally desired that 
its building should express not only se- 
curity and strength, but institutional dig- 
nity; and the design of the architects 
with its massive marble columns and its 
huge scale is precisely adapted to inspire 
the people of Baltimore with awe and 
respect. 

The best that a bank can usually do to 
obtain a maximum of street frontage is 
to situate its buildings on a _ corner. 
The majority of Baltimore banks are so 
situated, and the banks which are lo- 
cated on corners are usually designed 
in order to obtain, like other office build- 
ings, a Maximum of window space. Thus 
in the cases of the buildings of Brown & 
Sons, the National Mechanics’ Bank, the 
National Bank of Baltimore, the Ger- 
man Bank, and the National Exchange 
Bank, all of which are situated on cor- 
ners, the wall-space is not only pierced 
but eaten up by huge windows—win- 
dows which in some instances are so 
large, compared to the size of the site, as 
to make skylights unnecessary. Among 
the buildings situated on corners, those 


of the National Bank of Baltimore and 
the National Mechanics Bank are most 
successful. The architects of the first 


of these buildings have managed, in spite 
of the large arched windows on the 
longer facade, to retain enough wall- 
space to give a certain substantial 
strength to the design, and the two 
frontages, barring certain clumsiness of 
detail, are examples of dignified and ap- 
propriate street architecture. The two 
frontages of the National Mechanics’ 
Bank ate, however, better managed, both 
from the point of view of appearance 
and of convenience. The architect has 
used a colossal order engaged on the 
wall to frame the windows, and in this 
way he has obtained a maximum of light, 
while at the same time keeping his archi- 
tectural design simple, consistent and 
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NATIONAL UNION BANK OF MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, Md. Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 
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NATIONAL UNION BANK OF MARYLAND—PRESIDENT’S ROOM 
Baltimore, Md Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 














NATIONAL UNION BANK OF MARYLAND—LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Baltimore, Md. Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 
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strong. The idea is similar to that which 
obtains in the design of the Knickerbock- 
er Trust Company in New York; but 
there are radical differences in detail 
between the New York and the Balti- 
more bulidings. The architects of the 
National Mechanics’ Bank, Taylor & 
Knowles, are assuredly to be congratu- 
lated on their work. 

The buildings of the National Union 
Bank and the International Trust Com- 
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problem being similar in each case, it is 
interesting to place the buildings side by 
side, and to observe the differences of 
treatment. The architect of the Na- 
tional Union Bank has had a somewhat 
wider lot; and he has used it to obtain 
more light for the rooms giving on 
the street. His columns are placed far 
apart, and in the intervening space two 
windows have been inserted on the first 
Hoor and two bull’s-eyes on the second. 











NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


Baltimore, Md. 


pany are peculiar, in that they have 
frontages on only one street, and_ this 
limitation inevitably determined the char- 
acter of the design. It has become uni- 
versal to treat the facade of a bank 
building with only one frontage as a 
huge arch framed in by one or two pair 
of engaged columns and an entablature, 
and the facades of these two bank build- 
ings are no exception to the rule. The 


Taylor & Knowles, Architects. 


But the light given by these apertures 
cannot amount to very much, and their 
intrusion has decidedly weakened the 
design. The whole effect of the front- 
age is as a consequence distinctly feeble, 
and its feebleness is rather intensified 
than relieved by the liberality with which 
decorative detail has been applied. The 
facade of the International Trust Co. is, 
on the other hand, far more compact and 
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NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
Baltimore, Md Taylor & Knowles, Architects. 





NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK—PLAN. 


Baltimore, Ma Taylor & Knowles, Architects 
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GERMAN BANK OF BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Md Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 
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GERMAN BANK OF BALTIMORE—PLAN. 


Baltimore, Md. Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 
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Baltimore, Md. Parker & Thomas, Architects 
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Baltimore, Md. Parker & Thomas, Architects. 
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far more emphatic. The decorative mem- 
bers are centered around a good strong 
arch with a deep reveal, and the effect 
is much more positive than it is in the 
case of the facade of the National Union 
Bank. Whatever may be thought of the 


Two other of these Baltimore bank 
buildings demand special comment, be- 
cause of certain peculiarities in their ap- 
pearance. One of these is the habitation 
of Alexander Brown & Sons, which was 


erected before the fire and passed 
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desirability of sacrificing as much light 
as is necessarily sacrified by such front- 
ages, the design of the facade of the In- 
ternational Trust Co. makes much more 
effective use of the architectural oppor- 
tunities offered by the problem. 
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Taylor & Knowles, Architects. 


through it without being badly injured. 
In this instance the architect has de- 
parted from the usual practice of design- 
ing an architecturally pretentious build- 
ing and has been content with the com- 
parative modesty of two colonial fagades, 
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and there was a certain propriety in this 
selection of the style, both because of the 
many colonial houses in Baltimore and 
because the bank which inhabited the 
building was owned by a private firm. 
It is natural that a firm of private bank- 
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Taylor & Knowles, Architects 


ers should refrain from pretending to be 
too much of an institution, and that they 
should prefer for their official domicile 
a building whose appearance was by way 
of being domestic. The idea of a colonial 
habitation for a private banking firm of 
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such long standing as Messrs. Brown & 
Sons was consequently excellent, and it 
is a pity that it was not carried out in the 
spirit of simplicity and discretion char- 
acteristic of colonial architecture at its 
best. The window openings are ineffect- 
ively distributed, and the chief decora- 
tive members of the design, viz.: the 
pilasters, are feebly executed. On_ the 
other hand the effect on the whole is so 
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the customers of the bank are obliged 
to come in order to transact their busi- 
and it did not require to be very 
large or very ornate. On the other hand, 
inasmuch as it was the central reposi- 
tory for a number of branch offices, it 


ness ; 


was desirable that it should look secure, 
and the architects have certainly suc- 
ceeded in imparting such an effect to 
The building looks like 


the structure. 
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good that the critic may well wonder 
whether it is worth while for a bank 
which at bottom is a purely business en- 
terprise, to spend very much money in 
trying to look like an institution. 

The other exception to the usual rule is 
the building of the Provident Savings 
Bank. This building, it may be explain- 
ed, is the central office of a bank which 
has many branch offices in Baltimore and 
its vicinity. It is not the place to which 


MECHANICS’ 


BANK—CEILING. 
Taylor & Knowles, Architects. 


what it is, and what the depositors in 
the bank want it to be, viz.: a strong 
box. The huge ribs of masonry seem to 
be holding the box tightly together, and 
one gets the impression of a stability and 
strength which will endure forever, and 
which is divorced from anything super- 
fluous and wasteful. One gets the im- 
pression, that is, of a business-like and 
economical stability, which is to be pre- 
ferred to any other form of endurance. 




















THE WEST STREET BUILDING— VIEW FROM THE FOOT OF CORTLANDT ST. 


West Street, New York City. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
(Photo by J. H. Symmons). 





The West Street Building 


New York City 


We are all the time saying to one an- 
other, we people who believe that archi- 
tecture is not a dead art, at least not an 
irredeemably dead art, that the sky- 
scraper is “all right’ as an architectural 
problem, only not as an architectural 
performance. The commercial — sky- 
scraper we know and disrespect. And 
this means not the utilitarian skyscraper. 
For the skyscraper is a foredoomed fail- 
ure if it be designed on any other than 
utilitarian grounds. The moment the de- 


signer allows himself to take money 
out of his owner’s pocket for his 
own glory, by stopping up _need- 


ful lights, for example, with archi- 
tectural features, by widening passages 
at the expense of rentable space, by 
making any sacrifice whatever of the 
baldly practical requirements, that mo- 
ment he injures his work artistically and 
compromises or degrades himself, strictly 
as an artist. Of all buildings, the ‘“im- 
practical” skyscraper is the least excus- 
able. For the whole reason of the erec- 
tion is, as Paul Bourget well put it about 
the sky scrapers of Chicago, to utilize to 
the very utmost in every story of the 
climbing pile, “the bit of ground at the 
base.” The architect who fails to do 
that, whatever else you may be moved 
to say about his work, fails utterly and 
fails irredeemably. He shows himself 
not only not an artist but not even an 
honest man. For what else can you say 
of a man who puts his hand into the 
pocket of the employer who trusts him to 
make the best investment, and_ takes 
therefrom money wherewith to build a 
monument to his own glory not only at 
the expense of the trustful owner, but 
to his loss and damage? 

Surely there is no room for honest 
misapprehension on this score. It is 
quite true that the owner is, as a rule, 
very fairly qualified to take care of him- 
self. To paraphrase Lincoln, you can 
fool one owner one time, but you can- 
not fool one owner twice or two owners 
once. As it was expressed by a Chicago 


architect who was asked what would 
happen to the Chicago architect who 
wasted room in office buildings as many 
a New York architect has done, “Why, 
the word would be passed and he would 
never have another to do.” What one 
means by the commercial method of de- 
signing skyscrapers is that the commer- 
cial architect of commercial buildings 
saves himself the expense of thinking, 
and also incidentally office expenses, by 
transferring from his portfolios to his 
skyscraper some irrelevancy with which 
the skyscraper has nothing to do. The 
owner of a skyscraper is, as a rule, as 
willing to pay for beauty as for use. At 
least he is willing and anxious to have 
his building admired. It is true that he 
is not so quick to see that features which 
the commercial architect recommends to 
him as beautifications are really, in Rus- 
kin’s phrase, “‘monstrifications.”” It is 
the architect who has strictly to exclude 
historical irrelevancies from his mind 
when he is designing this aspiring nov- 
elty for which there is no historical pre- 
cedent. “‘Hoc age,” “Do this,” must be 
particularly the motto of the architect of 
a skyscraper. When a designer “does 
this,” with strict reference to itself, and, 
given that he is an artist, makes his sky- 
scraper out of its own elements, he is 
sure of popular applause as well as of the 
approbation of the judicious. 

It is not frequent for a designer of 
skyscrapers to attain this double success. 
But Mr. Cass Gilbert, having attained it 
once in the Broadway Chambers, has 
scored again with the West Street Build- 
ing, where he had a larger opportunity. 
The former, with its rigid adherence to 
the conditions, met with such apprecia- 
tion from the logical French mind, the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, that it is re- 
lated that a diploma of honor, addressed 
to ““M. Broadway Chambers” wandered 
abont the postal conduits of the country 
until it was delivered at its intended des- 
tination months after the close of the Ex- 
position, The columnar treatment which 
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THE WEST STREET BUILDING—REAR VIEW. 
West Street, New York City. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
(Photo by J. BH. Symmons). 





Tif WEST 
has imposed itself upon most architects 
of the skyscraper, had not, up to 1900, 
been more logically and more artistically 
expounded than in the Broadway Cham- 
bers, with its rusticated stone basement, 
its rough brick shaft, and its capital of 
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the eye of its stability, tends to secure 
that stability in fact, and corrects the op- 
tical illusion by which the upper stages 
of a mere parallelopiped seem to over- 
hang the lower, is an artistic nuance dif- 
ficult, no doubt, to be secured in effect in 
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THE WEST STREET BUILDING—CEDAR ST. ENTRANCE. 
West Street, New York City. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
(Photo by J. H. Symmons). 


vari-colored terra cotta. It would be the steel frame construction. It is the 


rash to say that it has been more suc- 
cessfully expounded since. 

All the same, a mere parallelopiped 
cannot be regarded as an artistic form. 
The mere “batter” that at once assures 


chief among the many merits of the older 
part of the “Monadnock” in Chicago that 
the propylar effect of a batter is there 
effectively secured, and that in a flat- 
roofed building. But the instructed eye 
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demands that the three features of the quirement, when applied to a building, 
tower which is the skyscraper shall be that the three parts should be more 
more effectively distinguished than they strongly emphasized and distinguished 
can be by mere variation of material or than can be managed within the peri- 














THE WEST STREET BUILDING—WEST ST. ENTRANCE LOOKING TOWARDS THE ELEVATOR 
ENCLOSURE. 

West Street, New York City. (Photo by J. H. Symmons). Cass Gilbert, Architect. 

even of color within the strict parallelo- phery of four rectangular faces, or even 

pipedal enclosing lines. The Aristotelian within the periphery of a cylinder. 

requirement in every work of art of a be- In the fact that its design allows for 

ginning, a middle and an end, is a re- such a distinction is the West Street 





THE WEST 
Building an advance upon the Broad- 
way Chambers. Sometimes, in a build- 
ing of which the conditions seem to ex- 
clude a visible and crowning roof, the 
emphasis of the capital may be managed 
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York. But the result is more fortunate 
when the conditions, as in the West 


Street Building, admit of a visible roof 
as a crowning appendage to the upper 
by 


stage. The appendage need no 
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BUILDING 


THE ENTRANCE CORRIDOR, 


LOOKING TOWARDS ALBANY ST. 


West Street, New York City. (Photo by J. 


by an actual projection and overhang be- 
yond the substructure, as notably, and 
very successfully in the tower, and es- 
pecially in the crowning cornice of the 
tower of the Times Building in New 


H. Symmons). 


Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


means compromise the strict utilitarian- 
ism of the building. As. Mr. Louis Sul- 
livan has pointed out in words, and as he 
and other architects have successfully ex- 
emplified in actual building, the top of an 
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office building of many stories not only 
admits but invites subordinate and_re- 
duced apartments belonging to the ad- 
ministration of the building itself, which 
may properly amount to less than the 
area of one of the floors built and ar- 
ranged for the tenancy, which is the 
primary reason of being of the whole 
Titanic erection. Janitors’ quarters, for 
example, and the elevator heads and the 
tanks which, in commercial buildings 
commercially designed, are so often al- 
lowed simply to project above the roof 
line in masses unsightly when one is far 
enough up or far enough away to see 
them at all, unsightly because formless, 
chaotic and undesigned. Just as _ the 
servants’ quarters in a huge hotel may 
properly be subordinated in total area to 
the guests’ rooms, and as their subordi- 
nacy be emphasized, or even as the simi- 
lar “offices” in a private mansion of pre- 
tension may be subordinate in the size of 
each and the aggregate area of all, to the 
guests’ rooms in the one case, or the liv- 
ing rooms ‘in the other, and still consti- 
tute, architecturally, the crowning fea- 
ture of the building, so may the sky- 
scrapers dependencies be emphatically 
treated. 

It is in this treatment of the crown 
that the admirableness of Mr. Gilbert's 
latest skyscraper essentially consists. The 
base leaves the discriminating admirer 
distinctly cold. Of the shaft, such an 
admirer says of the architect, as Tenny- 
son’s “Northern Farmer” of the parson, 

I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, 
though to be sure this is immensely 
higher praise of a promiscuous sky- 
scraper than of a promiscuous parochial 
sermon. but the upper section is dis- 
tinctly ‘the thing,’ whether in a nearer 
or a more distant view, the thing which 
makes the beholder glad and grateful. 

The triple division is very well man- 
aged, and the proportions of it agreeable 
—a base of three stories, or four counting 
in the transitional story with the base to 
which it belongs by its material and its 
treatment; a shaft of twelve, another 
transitional story, which may be counted 
as an “echinus’” or rather as a “neck- 


ing’; a capital of three stories included 
under the segmental arches, which form 
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five bays on the shorter front and seven 
on the longer; and above, the rich cor- 
nice story and the parapet story, with 
the additional but subordinate story in- 
cluded in the inward-sloping roof. Such 
is the simple and obvious “lay out.” But 
like most architectural successes of the 
same kind, note well, it is obvious only 
after it has been done. 

The base is the least successfully and 
most conventionally treated member of 
the composition. The conventionality 
includes the common convention of an 
assumption that it really carries the su- 
perstructure as in a building of masonry. 
[It is hard to blame an architect for doing 
what everybody does, even though one is 
prepared to maintain that he is following 
a multitude to do evil. And, in truth, 
it is difficult to make an effective triple 
division, with the columnar proportions 
to which the eve is so accustomed that it 
may be said to demand them, without 
making such an assumption. Only the 
lowest story of all is so separate in func- 
tion that it can logically be treated sep- 
arately. The purpose of making the 
base correspond with the capital is re- 
sponsible, of course, in this case for the 
fiction that its four stories in granite 
carry the superincumbent edifice, inso- 
much that the reeding of the shafts that 
enclose and emphasize the steel posts in 
the central division is here omitted, in- 
stead of being continued, as in fact of 
course the steel posts themselves are con- 
tinued to and below the ground. ‘The as- 
sumption is that the skeleton frame su- 
perstructure in terra cotta rests upon 
and rises from a solid wall. One cannot 
accept a design in which that assumption 
has to be made as a complete solution of 
the problem, no matter how common or 
even universal is the assumption. More- 
over, in a general view of the actual 
building, though not so strongly as in 
the photograph, the tall undivided open- 
ings of the basement have a look of 
weakness, from the lack of division aid 
the lightness of the stress that is laid up- 
on the connecting horizontal members 
within the opening which, if they were 
emphasized and brought forward, would 
enhance the apparent strength of the 
construction, and would also make more 
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plausible the assumption that the base 
we see really supports the superstruc- 
ture. Note, in the photographs of the 
entrances, how the modelling of the 
arches and the treatment of the intersti- 
tial filling give this bay an aspect of 
strength and security which is lacking 
to the plain segmental bays alongside. 

But, above the cornice of the fourth 
story, unfavorable criticism is reduced 
very) nearly to silence. The reeding of 
the twelve-story shafts emphasizes in- 
stead of concealing the fact that they 
are mere envelopes and wrappages for a 
framed building. It suffices to give pro- 
jection and relief without sufficing to 
darken the openings between, or to dis 
semble the fact that the twelve stories are 
composed of so many tiers of homo- 
geneous units. The plainness of the 
piers at the angles increases in compar- 
ison their breadth and importance as en 
closing features. For the effect of this 
reeding, look at the photograph of the 
rear from which it is omitted, and which, 
as to the shaft is “unaccommodated” 
steel frame, not architecturally treated 
at all. This elevation, though it is evi- 
dently expected to be hidden by build- 
ings that will come to adjoin it, is very 
fairly presentable while it is exposed, in 
spite of the unfortunate and enforced 
asymmetry of the wings that flank the 
light-shaft. But compare it with the 
fronts that are expected to remain visi- 
ble from top to bottom and see the effect 
of the treatment which has been applied 
to them. It is at once practical, logical 
and artistic. 


But of course the crowning member, 
as we have said, is “the thing.” Highly 
effective close at hand where only the 
perpendicular fronts can be seen, how 
much more effective it is from afar 
where the inward slope of the then visible 
roof admits of the introduction of the cu- 
polated pinnacles. The detail is every- 
where excellent in design and in scale. 
But this crowning member is particularly 
lucky. Whoso gets, with a shock of 
pleasure, his first glimpse of this roof 
from where the lower building is invis- 
ible, say from across Trinity church- 
vard, or from up or down the river, must 
feel it to be an inspiration. If of a crit- 
ical turn of mind he must, as he sees the 
rich dormers and the rich pinnacles re- 
lieved against ré of or sky, feel the arch- 
itect to have been particularly well in- 
spired in choosing a medieval prototvpe 
for his performance. Even the asym- 
metry of the eastern front as he sees it 
“lifting its far height above the purple 
crowd of humbler roofs,” intolerable as 
it would have threatened to be in a tiara 
designed on classic lines, ceases to afflict 
him when it comes to remind him of the 
asvmmetry of the counterparting and un- 
equal spires of Amiens or of Chartres, 
with the effect of which the effect of this 
monumental crown of a modern monu- 
ment of utility is not unworthy to be 
compared. It is only in Gothic that one 
attains, to recur to our Ruskin, “those 
misty masses of multitudinous pinnacle 
and diademed tower” which can glorify 
the summit even of a practical and pro- 
saic New York skyscraper. 
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Discovery of an Original Church Model by a 
Gothic Architect 


| had been gathering material in the 


British Museum for an article on Mediz- 
val Architects, their life and methods, to 
appear in the “Architectural Z 


and had been pleased to con 


Record, 
across con- 
siderable proof that models of different 
parts and even of the whole of a church 
were prepared by Gothic architects and 
submitted as projects for approval to the 
committee in charge, 


prey us to Ccon- 


struction. 


()f course such work was costly, and 


took time, so that 1t was rarely done, as 
compared with the common use of draw- 
ings. I do not believe it was generally 


known among modern scholars that such 
things were ever made at that time. Cer- 
tainly, no such 
exist. 


were known to 
All the keener, though all the 
slenderer, was my hope of discovering 
and as | was then on my way to 
Paris, my good genius made me stop at 
Kouen, because it seemed as if there, if 


models 
One > 


anywhere in Irance, a model might pos- 
sibly he old-fashioned town, 
with its Gothic masterpieces, Saint Ouen 
and Saint Maclou, the less harmonious 
but even more interesting cathedral, the 
own Hall and the Tour de l’'Horloge, 
the Palace of Jacques Coeur and other 
private houses, held great promises of 
old things preserved. 

I went at once to M. de Beaurepaire, 
the State archivist, who not only has the 
reputation of being the most learned 
archivist in France, but had just com- 
pleted an exhaustive study on the Gothic 
architects of Rouen for the review “Ami 
des Monuments Rouennais.” He dashed 
my hopes, adding that if such a thing as 
an original Gothic model existed in 
Rouen he would certainly know of it. 

From this interview I proceeded in 
chastened mood to the little archezolog- 
ical museum at the top of the hill, like 
any tourist. In one of its long galleries, 
where the light is subdued by filtering 
through XVIth century stained glass win- 


exist. 


dows, I backed unexpectedly into a show 
case, turned around, and my model 
stared me in the face, standing fully 
three feet high. best of all, it was a 
model of that greatest gem of late 
l‘rench Gothic, the church of Saint 
Maclou. 

\ glance was enough to prove that 
this was not one of the ordinary crude 
miniature copies of a late period from a 
monument already built, but an exquisite 
work of medizval art. Reference to the 
catalogue and to various books showed 
that it had always been regarded as a 
copy made by some priest attached to the 
church of Saint Maclou, who lived, some 
said in the XVIth, said in the 
XVIIth century, and whose labor of love 
lasted between ten and twenty years. M. 
de Beaurepaire, it seemed, had even sup- 
posed that he had found a document that 
proved its author to have been a priest 
named Housset in about the year 1680, 
\pparently no specialist in Gothic archi- 
tecture had ever taken the trouble to 
verify these worthless legends by a study 
of the model itself. 

Built up in carton or papier mache by 
a masterly hand, it presented in minia- 
ture every smallest detail of the church, 
all the tracery in windows and gables, 
all the statues in their niches, the relief 
decoration and pinnacles. As I stooped 
down to examine the interior through the 
open side-portal, I could look through 
stained glass windows in the further 
wall, with their figured compositions—a 
most unexpected touch of completeness. 
The artist’s genius had even been thor- 
oughly successful in overcoming the 
greatest of all difficulties, that of intro- 
ducing a wealth of detail in so small an 
object without impairing the general ef- 
fect and the outlines, or giving to the de- 
tail undue prominence. Even the minute 
statuettes under their canopies were 
sketched in with the same subtle plastic 
sense. In its way this model equaled in 


some 
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delicacy and perfection of workmanship 
the best Gothic reliquaries in gold and 
enamel in church treasuries. 

As soon as it had become clear to me, 
after the first glance, that this model 
could not be the work of any priest nor 
of any layman, but an architect—and a 
great artist at that—I passed to the sec- 
ond question which at once obtruded 
itself. Was the model a copy of the 
church of Saint Maclou, or was the 
church a copy of the model? 

In default of sure documentary evi- 
dence, the two works themselves must 
furnish the answer. Of course, once the 
fact was conceded that this was an archi- 
tect’s model, the presumption was clearly 
that it antedated the church, because 
there would have been no sense in a 
copied model, nor is it known that such 
a thing was ever made by an architect. 

Still more than such a_ presumption 
could be gained by a comparative study 
of church and model. Fortunately, Saint 
Maclou itself was right there in Rouen, 
and I could pass from model to church 
and back again. 

| found the general scheme exactly 
the same both in plan and elevation; but 
the differences in every detail were many 
and striking. Most important were the 
following: 

(1) Under the curiously original pen- 
tagonal porch that covered the entire 
width of the facade, the two extremities 
are occupied in the model by two large 
windows like those in the aisles: in the 
church these do not exist, and there is 
merely a blank wall. 

(2) The bays of the side-aisles are 
covered, in the model, with a row of 
pyramidal roofs, rising acutely, as they 
do actually in several Norman churches 
of the XVth and XVIth centuries, such 
as Saint Ouen at Rouen and Saint 
Pierre at Dieppe: in the church the line 
of roof is unbroken, the usual continuous 
pent roof. 

(3) The decorative system is quite 
different. The tracery of the rose win- 
dows, of the other windows, and of the 
gables in the model, is transitional from 
the geometric to the flamboyant, as one 
would expect in the years between 1400 
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and 1425, full of graceful curves and 
delicate designs; while in the church 
there is a much later and thoroughly 


flamboyant style, heavier, more abrupt 
and angular. 

These are the main differences, aside 
from the more symmetrical hexagonal 
shape of the great tower-piers in the 
model; and its richer decoration of fly- 
ing-buttresses and of sculpture. 

These various differences are alto- 
gether too marked to be due to chance. 
In themselves they dispose of the theory 
that the model was copied from the 
church. 

Intrinsic evidence, therefore, makes 
the model earlier in date. Let us see 
what was the history of the construction 
of Saint Maclou itself and whether it 
will throw any light on the age of the 
model. 

A study of the original documents, es- 
pecially of the accounts of the Fabrique 
of the church during the time of its con- 
struction, has given unexpected facts. 
Saint Maclou had become an extremely 
popular parish church early in the XVth 
century; so much so, that the structure, 
exceedingly old and small, was both un- 
suitable and insufficient. In 1414 the 
greatest Gothic architect of Normandy, 
Jehanson Salvart, who had charge of the 
work on the cathedral of Rouen, con- 
tracted, with the assistance of another 
prominent architect, Martin le Roux, to 
execute a piece of work for the treasurers 
of Saint Maclou, for the considerable 
sum of 300 gold pieces (écus). It could 
not have been for work on the old 
church, for it was not restored, nor on 
the new church, for it was not begun; 
nor could it have been for any such work 
as was paid by day’s wages, but only for 
some such object as this very model. Un- 
fortunately the contract leaves the object 
unspecified, so this remains a conjec- 
ture! At about this time came the Eng- 
lish conquest of Normandy, which tem- 
porarily put a stop to most building enter- 
prises ; but toward 1432, with the help of 
the archbishop, work on the new church 
was actually started. As the accounts of 


the first four years are missing, we do 
not know what architect directed the be- 
It was in process of construc- 


ginnings. 
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tion for nearly ninety years, being com- 

pleted in 1517 and consecrated in 1521. 
During the these hundred 

vears it was natural that, while the gen- 


course Ot 


eral scheme of the model should have 
been adhered to, the various architects 
who had charge of the work and who 


made the working drawings and moulds 
for the details, should have followed the 
fashion of the hour in their decorative 
sty le instead of the fashion of the model. 
This, and a tendency to economize by 
eliminating certain features, such as the 
facade windows, or by reducing the deco- 
rative richness, as in the case of the but- 
tresses, accounts for nearly all the differ- 
ences. The main exception is the change 
in the form of the aisle roofs fiom the 
series of pyramids to the continuous pent 
roof. Here the explanation lies in the 
fact that the pyramidal roofs were a local 
Norman peculiarity, and that the archi- 
tect Pierre Robin, who seems to have 
been called in from Paris in 1436-7 as 
advisory architect at the time when this 
lower part of the structure was in process 
of erection, was probably responsible for 
the change to the Parisian plan of cover- 
ing. 

The names of most of the master- 
architects in charge of the construction 
of Saint Maclou from 1436 to 1521 are 
known from the accounts. They were 
Oudin of Mantes (1436), Simon le Noir, 
Jean Chauvin, Ambroise Harel, Jacques 
le Roux, Jean le Boucher. To the last 
of these we owe the execution of the 
beautiful tall central spire, of which only 
the model gives us any idea, for the pres- 
ent spire is modern. ‘The original was 
of wood covered with lead and largely 
gilt—one of the most exquisite in 
l‘rance. It was found necessary to tear 
it down at the close of the XVIIIth 
century. 

In many other ways the model ap- 
proximates more closely to the original 
church than the present edifice. The 
terrible storms that more than once made 
havoc with the delicate stone work de- 
pleted the decorative sculpture and or- 
namentation and it was never replaced. 
The main portal was originally not 


divided by a central support; and the 
famous wooden carved doors of Jean 





Goujou (?) were added in 1540 and do 
not appear as part of the scheme in the 
model. 

The dimensions of the model are: 

Height, 3’ 2.”% Length, 2’ 4.” Width, 
17! ‘Pig 
It was made in two sections. The body 
of the church is in one piece; the fagade 
with its annexes was made separately, 
and the two parts fastened together. ‘The 
interior is hollow and sustained by some 
piers, but they are formless and there is 
no attempt to shape the interior as it was 
intended to be. The model was only 
for the exterior. Perhaps this explains 
the extraordinary feeling of disappoint- 
ment that entering the 
church itselfi—such a commonplace and 
unsymmetrical hall! It was not planned 
by the genius of the author of the model, 
Salvart (7), but by 


one feels on 


his commonplace 
successor, 

The model was The imita- 
tion tiling of the roof is black, the rest is 
in two shades of grey-brown, of which 
the lighter is applied to the backgrounds, 
while the outlines and the parts in relief 
are picked out in the darker tone. There 
are also traces, now quite faint, of the 
use of other 
especially gold, with an occasional use 
of blue and red. This must be in har- 
mony with the church itself, because the 
accounts show the actual use of consid- 
erable color on the exterior, especially 
of gilding, which was applied, for in- 
stance, to the leading figures and spire 
of the tower. 

The condition is remarkably good, con- 
sidering the fragile nature of the ma- 
terial and the delicacy of the ornamen- 
tation. It must have been carefully pre- 
served in the sacristy, treasury or some 
other annex of the church from the be- 
ginning until the close of the X VIIth cen- 
tury. In about 1680, however, a tragedy 
occurred which has left its mark. At- 
tached to the church at that time as 
sacristan was a priest named Housset, 
who proved himself a most scandalous 
fellow and hurried the poor curate of 
the church into a premature grave by 
the financial complications which he 
caused. He was party to a law suit, in 
the course of which he testified that he 
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had made a beautiful model of Saint 
Maclou, which he valued at between 
3,000 and 4,000 gold pieces (/ivres), and 
which he had taken to Paris and de- 
posited for a while in the Royal Cabinet 
des Antiques, with the view of its pur- 
chase by the King. This was frustrated 
in some way, perhaps, by the discovery 
that he had purloined the model from his 
church. 

At all events, the knave’s claim to have 
made the model appears to rest upon a 
number of minor restorations in very 
poor style, which he probably found it 
necessary to have made in order to put 
the model in presentable condition. There 
are, for instance, a few puppet-like stat- 
uettes, gilt and heavy, of Rococo effect, 
which swear at the rest. There are 
clumsy restorations of the balustrade, a 
new finial to the spire, etc. After the 
time of Housset the few new damages 
that occurred remained unrestored. 

The model seems to have been re- 
turned to the church and its curate and 
to have remained in its possession, except 
for a peregrination that it made toward 
1720 to the house of M. Lenormand, 
then curate of Saint Sever, who had pre- 
viously been vicar of Saint Maclou. In 
1835 the curate, Abbé Gresil, sold it for 
800 francs to the city in order to get 
bread for his starving parishioners, and 
since that time it has belonged to the 
Museum. 

To return now to my own connection 
with the model after I had thoroughly 
convinced myself of its character. On 
reaching Paris I hesitated to speak of it 
to any of the leading specialists in Gothic 
architecture, for fear of the ridicule they 
might cast on what seemed the prepos- 
terous claim I wished to make for it. I 
found that Camille Enlart, director of the 
Trocadero Museum, author of the recent 
authoritative manual on the history of 
French art, and considered a_ spécial 
authority on Gothic architecture, had 
within a few weeks published a volume 
on Rouen as an art city. To my amaze- 
ment he mentioned the model only casu- 
ally and entirely failed to understand it. 
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| began to doubt myself. 
was a copy! 


Perhaps it 
I went to the veteran pro- 
Irench architecture at the 
Kcole des Beaux Arts, M. Boeswillwald: 
he denied that any model by a Gothic 
architect existed in France. Finally, the 
recognized leader of all Gothic students, 
the charming M. de Lasteyrie, while still 
sceptical, volunteered to introduce me at 
a meeting of the Société des Antiquaires 
de France, in the Louvre, should I care 
to present the matter. Thanks to the 
fine large photographs I then had made, | 
was able to convince at the meeting not 
only M. de Lasteyrie, but the rest of the 
specialists, such as M. Lefevre-Pontalis, 
that the model was what I claimed, a 
unique relic, an unequaled direct product 
of the brain and hand of one of the fore- 
most Gothic architects. The seal of this 
approval was the request to ;:blish the 
model in the Monuments Piot, the organ 
of the French Institute. 

What also pleased me was the verdict 
of that veteran architect and writer, 
Auguste Choisy, whom we all know for 
his authoritative folios on Roman and 
Byzantine construction and for his gen- 
eral scientific history of architecture. He 
told me that he considered the discovery 
of the model epoch-making because it 
furnished the beginning of a sure basis 
for a study of the geometrical ratios that 
underlie the zsthetics of French Gothic. 
The buildings themselves, so largely 
renovated and so subject in their con- 
struction to the caprices of the commoner 
run of architects, are far less pure as a 
source. This study I expect to make on 
my next visit to I‘rance. 


fessor otf 


I will also confess to a very human weakness 
Some years ago the same Enlart, whom I have just 
mentioned, had tried to deprive me of the credit of 
discovering the series of delightful Cistercian monas- 
teries in Central Italy, which prove that the early 
Gothic style had been first brought into the penin- 
sula by the French Burgundian monks some forty 
or fifty years before any one had supposed that any 
Gothic existed in Italy. I could fancy how bored he 
must now feel to have this same American discover 
something that had lain for years under his eyes 
unrecognized in a city of which he had just written 
the artistic history. I noticed that he studiously 
absented himself from this particular meeting of the 
Antiquaires de France! 


A. L. Frothingham. 





. “Civic Improvements” 
A Reply 


In a discussion of “Civic Improve- 
ments,’ with “the case of New York” as 
his text, Mr. Herbert Croly began a re- 
cent article in this magazine with these 
words: “The sincere triends of the im- 
provement of our American cities in con- 
venience and appearance should not dis- 
from themselves that the move- 
ment is not making as much practical 
headway as it should. [Improvements 
in public art and architecture havecreated 
a great deal of interest and enthusiasm 
as long as they remained on paper, but 
as soon as it was attempted to trans- 
mute the paper into steel and stone, both 
interest and enthusiasm have very much 


guise 


diminished. Either nothing at all has 
been accomplished or else only half 


measures have been adopted. The move- 
ment has not had the momentum to over- 
ride the first practical obstacles which 
stood in its path.” If this did not over- 
state the case, the condition would be 
a very disheartening one, and one which 
we Americans would do well to face as 
quickly as possible. I believe that it does 
overstate the case. 

Mr. Croly, admitting the consider- 
able measure of success in Washington, 
finds this “largely owing to the fact 
that the influence of President Roose- 
velt has been consistently used on the 
right side.” It not seem to him, 
therefore, to be a significant example. 
He recognizes ‘a certain amount of 
progress” in Cleveland and other cities; 
but “on the whole” he holds to his opin- 
ion. He cites in illustration the failure of 
Baltimore and San Francisco to rise to 
the opportunities that the fires afforded ; 
and describing the ineffectiveness, even 
in promise, of the report issued last win- 
ter by the City Improvement Commis- 
sion of New York, speaks of that as 
“perhaps the worst failure of all.” It 
may be replied that the cases of Balti- 
more, San Francisco and New York, 
are no more typical, and are no fairer 
examples, than is the success in Wash- 
ington, and that if the latter proves noth- 
ing the former do not. 


does 


In baltimore no city-plan that had to 
do with the street arrangement of the 
business section had been prepared when 
suddenly a fire devastated a large por- 
tion of that section. In bewildered recog- 
nition that there was possible a better 
street plotting than there had been be- 
fore, and that it was a need of Baltimore, 
public opinion supported the mayor in 
his immediate appointment of a commis- 
sion to plan for the rebuilding of the city 
on more modern lines. But his appointees 
were local business men. They grappled 
with their problem conscientiously, but 
they never had made a study of the 
science of city planning and, goaded by 
the insistent cry for haste, could hur- 
riedly devise no better scheme than the 
widening of certain of the streets. As 
far as their recommendations went, they 
were carried out to the letter. Ten and 
a half million dollars was put at the dis- 
posal of the Commission by the stricken 
city, and in the following year popular 
vote authorized by a large majority an 
issue of thirteen million dollars more, in 
bonds, for further civic improvement— 
suburban development, additional parks 
and sewers. If Baltimore failed to real- 
ize its full opportunity, it was not be- 
cause the actual accomplishment fell 
short of the local ideals; it was be- 
cause those ideals were not as high as 
they are to-day. Baltimore was unpre- 
pared, but to the utmost limit she made 
“the practical headway” that her advis- 
ors suggested to her. 

For San Francisco, when calamity 
came upon the city, there was in readi- 
ness a plan magnificently ambitious in 
scope and wonderfully beautiful in detail. 
But it was not yet in the hearts of the 
people. Published in book form with an 
elaborateness designed to convince and 
to appeal to the citizens’ loyalty, as the 
opening gun in a campaign of education, 
the books had no chance to fulfill their 
mission. The writer happened to be in San 
Francisco five days before the earth- 
quake, and saw the Burnham reports 
stacked high in a down town business 
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building awaiting distribution. That 
building was one of the first to go in the 
fire. He has not heard whether the books 
were sent out before the catastrophe, but 
if they were, they obviously had no time 
to create that “interest and enthusiasm” 
which is described as diminishing when 
put to test. Yet, in spite of this condi- 
tion, the plans almost won out and in 
some details they actually are to be put 
into execution. 

As to “the case of New York” which 
Mr. Croly uses as the secondary title of 
his article—so thoroughly does he go into 
it, accepting the city as an example of 
others—his argument may be taken up 
with more detail. The City Improvement 
Commission, he notes, “was, in its way, 
an official recognition of the fact that 
New York ought to be a better looking, 
a more convenient city, and that its au- 
thorities had decided to make an earnest 
effort in that direction.” Its appointment 
was, therefore, regarded, he says, as a 
substantial triumph for civic art. A year 
after its appointment, the commission 
brought in a “Preliminary Report”— 
moderate, tentative, experimental, recom- 
mending nothing. This fell flat. 

But is it any wonder, and what is to 
blame except the Repe wrt itself? In big, 
rushing, practical New York, a small 
group of citizens brought out, in paper 
covers, a report which practically said, 
“Excuse us; we don’t mean really to 
suggest this; but would it not be nice if 
this and the other big and costly im- 
provement could sometime be made in 
our city? But don’t, please, jump on us; 
we'll tell you next year, or the year after, 
what we do mean.” They were taken at 
their word. Nobody criticized. The rush 
of life went past them with hardly a side- 
long glance or smile. And when, a few 
weeks ago, the final report did come out 
and was found to most of the 
early, tentative suggestions—very rea- 
sonable and good ones they were—a few 
gave to it respectful hearing and discus- 
sion, but most found it a twice-told tale 
—a thing which there is not time for in 
New York. The Commission, in the city 
where, above all others, public opinion 
has to be shocked to be aroused, had 
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spent its powder ina salute. It had made 
a fatal tactical mistake. 

Even that not the whole story. 
When Mr. Croly says that the failure 
was due “not merely to the character of 
the commission,” he admits that it was 
due in part to that. The members were all 
competent and public-sipirted; but they 
were local critics; and prophets to be ef- 
fective must come from without. 

In any case, Mr. Croly thinks, the 
New York Report must have failed of 
securing notable results. “The most im- 
portant cause” of failure, he states, was 
the lack of the supporting public opin- 
ion; but even with that there was an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the realization 
of fine dreams in “the financial condition 
of the city.” This, he explains, “is pecu- 
liar.”” Hence even this condition is not 
as typical as later on he suggests. 

Without going into his exposition of 
the local financial condition, we may take 
up the possible remedies which he con- 
siders. These are a couple of constitu- 
tional amendments. One would exclude 
from reckoning in that municipal debt 
upon which the constitution places a limit 
the money expended in making those 
elaborate street changes advocated in a 
City Plan Report; the other would per- 
mit the city to condemn not only land 
actually necessary for a new street, but 
immediately adjoining property as well, 
in order that after the improvements are 
effected the city, by the resale of this ad 
joining property at the enhanced value 
given by the improvements, might recoup 
the cost of making them. This is the de- 
vice familiarly in use in transforming 
cities in South America and in Europe. 
Such amendments, he is sure, would be 
most difficult to secure: “Public opinion 
would want to be very much more con 
vinced than it that the municipal 
officials are incorruptible and competent. 
' \s long as our municipal govern- 
ments are untrustworthy, public opinion 
will be loth to sanction any considerable 
increase in their legal powers; and as 
long as such increase in legal powers re- 
mains unsanctioned, the vision of a beau- 
tied and glorified future for our larger 
American cities must remain, to a large 
extent, impracticable.” Even smaller 
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cities, he adds, to accomplish results, 
must obtain “municipal governments like 
that of Galveston.” 

It appears that Mr. Croly’s article, 
which is most interesting and suggestive 
in many of its details, not only finds civic 
improvement falling in actual achieve- 
ment far behind the standard which is 
set by the considerable amount of writ- 
ing on the subject, but that it pictures 
a long and hard road of administrative 
reform which must be traveled before 
the improvements really can “arrive.” 
This conclusion is so opposed to popular 
opinion as to challenge inquiry. 

Of the cities mentioned in the article, 
Washington, Baltimore, San Francisco 
and New York, the first, since he objects, 
may be excused as a witness for the de- 
The testimony of the second and 
third, on cross examination, seems not to 
have helped his case. To the fourth we 
may make objection on the ground that 
its conditions, as he confesses, are pecul- 
iar, and hence it is no better qualified to 
bear witness than is the first. So much 
for those cities. The defense may take 
its turn. 

Public opinion would be loth to give 
to city governments, Mr. Croly believes, 
any of the powers suggested in the con- 
stitutional amendments that he describes 
as necessary for large achievements. The 
State of Ohio does give to Ohio cities, by 
sections ten and twelve of the Municipal 
Code Law, precisely the authority he 
recommends, viz., permission to buy more 
land than is actually needed for an im- 
provement, with power to resell it after 
the improvement is made. Pennsylvania 
has just conferred precisely similar pow- 
ers upon the cities of that State. In Con- 
necticut in the spring a bill was enacted 
that gave these powers to the Commis- 
sion on City Plan of Hartford. There 
is no question that civic improvements 
would be furthered by progress in mu- 
nicipal reform, but even such important 
increase in the legal powers of municipal 
officials as Mr. Croly imagined for an 
ideally trustworthy administration has 
not waited for administrations to become 
better than they are. That is a proof of 
how earnestly public opinion has desired 
extensive civic improvements. 
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As to actual achievements, how long is 
it since men began to think of making 
American beautiful? Mr. Croly 
speaks of “the past seven or eight years” 
as the time in which ‘an enormous deal 
has been written about this subject,” and 


cities 


he is not likely t. have weakened his 
argument by understating the period. 
Let us accept his figures. What are 


seven or eight years in the life of a city? 
How short a period is that in which to 
educate people to a wish for civic beauty, 
to make them believe in its possibility for 
their own city, to overcome the inertia 
of a statu quo, to sweep aside the ob- 
stacles of the double fear of a higher tax 
rate and of the dishonest the 
money if it were appropriated! Must it 
not take in a commercial age a lot of 
writing and speaking and organizing to 
awaken these new aspirations in the 
minds—not of the few, but of the many, 
to overcome misgivings and prejudices, 
to rouse public opinion to the point of a 
“divine discontent” that cries “forward” 
even at possible self sacrifice? Seven or 
eight years for all this, and the taunt that 
achievements are not yet on a par with 
visions ! 

What, indeed, has been done? We are 
not to speak of the success in Washing- 
ton, where comprehensive modern city 
planning was first undertaken in Amer- 
ica. Well, Harrisburg followed. Tl ive 
thousand dollars was provided by private 
subscription to secure a plan, then pri- 
vate pockets furnished five thousand dol- 
lars more to put the plan before the peo- 
ple, and the people—without the aid of 
a political machine—authorized a mil- 
lion dollar bond issue for carrying out 
the plans in such a vote that only three 
precincts in the whole city gave adverse 
majorities, and of these the most formid- 
able was less than a hundred. Cleve- 
land meanwhile was beginning to dream 
of that group plan for the public build- 
ings that now, involving an expenditure 
of thirteen millions of dollars, has taken 
visible shape and is making the city 
famous. 

It was at this time, too, that Spring- 
field, Mass., first began to think seriously 
of buying back some of the river front 
that in the old days had been sold to the 
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railroads. The plan was to extend Court 
Square to the river’s edge, but it was 
found that modest an accom- 
plishment would take a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A movement was started ; 
it spread among all classes of citizens; 
less than fifty persons gave over $100 
each, and the rest was made up of small 
contributions. On the date set for the 
completion of the fund it was found to 
have passed the $100,000 mark by $1,400. 
So did achievement keep pace with the 
vision. Now measures have been taken 
in Springfield to buy back two miles of 
river frontage, and to have a civic center 
at Court Square. Two citizens have 
given $50,000 each, a dozen have given 
an average of $15,000 apiece and one 
has given a million dollars. It is a pity 
to write a financial column when one is 
trying to picture the sincerity of civic 
aspiration, but figures talk. 

Philadelphia is counted conservative, 
but of the great Fairmount Parkway, 
which the city is cutting in a straight 
swath from the City Hall to the Park, 
any “Haussmannized” city of Europe 
might be proud. It is an achievement that 
has followed the writing about it. Now 
other plans are being written up, and are 
as likely to be executed. Or, to go far 
West, a city plan report was obtained a 
year ago by Oakland, Cal. In January 
the matter was put to the people’s vote— 
should they authorize the expenditure 
that was proposed? The total affirma- 
tive vote was five to one, and there were 
whole precincts in which the negative 
votes were in a single figure. 

So one might go on from point to point 
in the United States, to show how in 
earnest the people are as regards this 
matter of civic improvement, and how 
achievement follows their earnestness— 
as it must in a democracy. ‘There are 
four distinct steps of progression. First, 
there must come the talking and writing 
on the general theme; then the specific 
application of the general principles to 
the case in hand—the answering of the 
query, which itself is so significant of in- 
terest, “What can we do to make our 
town better?” This answered, the third 
step is the financing of the project; and 
last of all comes its actual execution. It 
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is seven or eight years, we are told, since 
civic improvement began to be a good 
deal written and talked about; and the 
fourth step is not yet as conspicuous as 


the first! But the cities that were the 
earliest to take the first step are now 
at the fourth; those which came next 
are at the third. There is hardly any 


community where the first step has not 
now taken, and the number that 
have taken the second—going to expense 
to secure professional advice—is admit- 
tedly very large. 


been 


The importance of that second step 
should not be overlooked. Qf itself a 
civic improvement victory, it ought not 
to be dismissed as meaning only another 
batch of writing and theorizing to be in- 
stantly disregarded in the cases where 
“practical” results are still invisible. Is 
there not bright promise when a com 
munity, indifferent previously to the local 
possibilities of civic beauty, becomes so 
aroused that it authorizes its officials to 
appropriate five hundred, or a thousand, 
or five thousand, or ten or twenty-five 
thousand dollars from the public treas- 
ury, Or raises this sum by private sub- 
scriptions, to secure such plans? Archi- 
tecturally speaking, the action is equiva- 
lent to that of the individual who pays 
for a set of plans and specifications. At 
the moment his house is on paper only, 
but in nine cases out of ten he is going 
to build. And this is the position to-day 
in something like a score of cities and 
towns—such as Detroit, Columbus, Los 
Angeles, Denver, Greenville and Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Watertown, N. Y.; Cincinnati, 
Honolulu, Buffalo, Colorado Springs, 
St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, 
Brookline, Pittsburg, Portland, Indian- 
apolis—not to repeat any of those named 
before. These cities have progressed 
from the first step to the second ; in about 
half of them negotiations for the third 
are pending; in three or four years they 
will be taking the fourth. 

The not be at. the 
paucity of the achievement, but that in 
so short a time and against such serious 


wonder must 


obstacles so much could have been ac- 
tually done. 


Charles Mulford Robinson. 
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Transformation 


of Paris Under 


Napoleon ITI. 


INTRODUCTION, 

The topographical evolution of any 
city, must be, in the main, fortuitous. 
Conditions of necessities of com- 
merce, methods of transportation, mass- 
ing of population are the forces, which 
in general, determine the plan. Only 
occasionally is it possible to foresee what 
will be required in the long run, and to 


site, 


design an ensemble which will do its 
work properly. This was done in the 


case of certain cities of the Alexandrian 
and Roman empires and notably, in 
the installation of our own beautiful citv 
of Washington. 

To the general proposition that a city 


builds itself Paris is not altogether an 
exception. The town owes its origin 


and success to accident ef place and 
commercial requirement. Until the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century it yielded 
to all the conditioning necessities which 
governed the growth of medieval cities. 
At this moment, however, the plan of the 
city fell into the hands of Louis XIV. 
and his Académie de l’Architecture ; peo- 
ple who knew their Paris well, who re- 
membered her past, and could foresee 
her future. They understood what to- 
pographical and commercial conditions 
would ultimately require. More domi- 
nant still was their appreciation of the 
fact that their city was the home of a 
cultivated people who would in the end 
demand most perfect civic surroundings. 
They drew the lines of Paris in the open 
country, through farms and gardens. The 
city filled out to the large general 
scheme, and public opinion insisted upon 
its preservation. 

Finally, at a moment of culmination in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when modern civilization came to its 
flower, and it appeared immediately 
necessary to provide for new and power- 
ful forces centering in civic life; two 
men advanced with extraordinary qual- 
ifications for solving the problems pre- 


sented. (ne was a monarch, self-im- 
posed, to be sure, but still resting on the 
will of the people; broad-minded and 
humanitarian in his way; with perfect 
understanding of the complicated condi- 
tions confronting him. The other was a 
man of genius, who responded to his vast 
opportunity in a manner which was, at 
the same time, sympathetic, deliberate 
and resolute. Haussmann found himself 
standing with Napoleon III at precisely 
the moment which the people of the 
seventeenth century had foreseen and 
provided for. He found the city mag- 
nificently blocked out, and finished the 
task of transformation brilliantly; with 
a delicate appreciation of conditions, 
which included profound respect for the 
work of his predecessors. 
HISTORICAL, 

Paris first appears in history as a lit- 

tle cluster of huts on a group of islands 


in the Seine near the point where the 
waters of many branches converge in the 


main stream. The savage Celts and 
Gauls lived along the water-courses, 


which in the flat French country fur- 
nished easy channels for their primitive 
inter-communication. The boatmen of 
the Seine, Caesar’s Parisii, found in the 
little group of islands a safe and con- 
venient entrepot, and during the period 
of Roman domination, developed an in- 
teresting organization, the Nautae Paris- 
iaci, which became in the middle ages 
the Marchands de I’Eau, and, in the end, 
the municipality of Paris. They left their 
symbolic ship on the civic seal. The 
Paris of the Romans was a considerable 
city which they called Lutitia; a name 
based probably on the Greek Jeukéds, 
white; and doubtless suggested by the 
beautiful white stone of the region 
which, then as now, was the facile ma- 
terial of construction. The White City 
has always found its center on the little 
island where the Parisii planted it. 
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Phe bit of country in which Paris was 
placed was most unprepossessing ; a shal- 
v of marshes, 
with a quiet river winding through, and 
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bounded by a circle of low 
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low basin, composed chiet 


limestone 
may be 
the central tertiary plateau of 
London and [Berlin are 
ated in the same sort of country. 
pare the 


hills. Manv similar localities 
found 1 | 


l-rance. 


situ 
Com- 


monotonous surroundings of 





stones of the finest quality and of these 
Lutece has abundance. 
rHE GRANDE CROISEE. 


The cluster of islands in the Sein 
were not convenient 
exchange tor the \autae 


only a haven and 
Paristact; it 
also gave passage to the main Gallo-h¢ 

man road which came up from Orleans 
(Genabum), and went on through Sen 
lis (Silvanectes) on the east and Beau 
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FIG. 1 


SCHEMATIC 


these cities with the brilliant bit of brok- 
en territory in which New York is 
placed. 

Paris has, however, one advantage 
over other great cities, in the fine white 
limestone which underlies the soil for 
miles in every direction; much of it, like 
the lias and cliquarts of which Notre 
Dame is built, taken from under the 
foundations of the city itself. Such 
architectural delicacies as the Parisians 
delight in, can only be executed in lime- 


PLAN OF ROMAN PARIS 


vais (Bellovaci) on the west to Belgium 
and britain. Through the site of the 
city it followed the line of the Rue Saint- 
Jacques and the Rue Saint-Denis. To 
the north of the Seine (the Rive Droite) 
there was formed quite early another 
road roughly parallel to the river, fol- 
lowing in the main, the present Rue 
Saint-Honoré and Rue Saint-Antoine. 


These two currents have always been the 
chief lines of traffic in the city and con- 
stitute the Grande Croisée, as it is called 





language of Parisian topography. 


he rectification of 


the Grande Croisée 

seems to have been considered by the 
architects of the seventeenth century, 
and was the primary concern of Hauss 
ann in his transformation of the city. 


rik ENCEINTE OF PHILIPPE-AUGUSTI 


Paris has always been obliged to bear 
in mind the possibility of invasion. 


123 


the Normans in 885 the population of 
the city was so far depleted that it was 


contained within this walled island. But 
the vigorous little town set at the cross- 
ing of the finest waterway and the most 


important road in western Europe could 
not be contained within such narrow 
limits; and the greater city growing up 
on both sides of the Seine — not re- 

















This, main without protection. Philippe-Au- 
h the constant growth of population, guste (King 1180-1223) the first of the 
led to the construction of a series of great trio of public spirited monarchs 
[ , , swe ame j " 
mntite si / 
/ 
FIG, 2 SCHEMATIC PLAN SHOWING ENCEINTE OF PHILIPPE-AUGUSTE. 
Oe eae or enceimtes whichhave who have made the city of Paris, the 


had a dominant influence upon the plan 
of the city. 

The first enceinte was a simple wall 
built in the fourth century about the 
largest island, the Cité, which was con- 
nected with the mainland by two bridges, 
the Grand-Pont on the site of the pres- 
ent Pont-au-Change and the Petit-Pont 
on the site of the present bridge of that 
name. The outer defenses of these 
bridges developed into the Grand and 
Petit Chatelet. During the invasion of 


others being Louis XIV and Napoleon 
I1l, grasped the situation perfectly. Be- 
fore leaving for the third crusade in 
1190, he ordered the construction of a 
fine wall of circumvallation which is the 
first of the Parisian enceintes to leave a 
permanent impression upon the plan of 
the city. On the northern side all traces 
have been obliterated, but on the south- 
ern side (Rive Gauche) the streets which 
replaced the moat still exist. Two of 
them, the Rue des Fossés Saint-Bernard 
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and the Rue des Fosses Saint-Jacques 
reveal their origin in their names. Out- 
side the northern wall, and in contact 
with it near its point of connection with 
the river, the clever King built his for- 
tress of the Louvre. It was always the 
endeavor of the Capetians so to place 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
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Gothic Paris was a_ beautiful city. 
Gray Notre Dame was then fresh from 
the quarries, a creamy white. The royal 
palace stood on the site of the present 
Palais de Justice, its gardens extending 
westerly to the end of the island. In 
fine weather Saint-Louis held his Lit de 

















FIG. 3. SCHEMATIC PLAN 





SHOWING THE 


ENCEINTES OF PHILIPPE-AUGUSTE AND 


CHARLES V. 


themselves that they might be in and 
out of Paris at the same moment. Ene- 
mies might appear at any time within 
or without. The city of Philippe-Au- 
guste lay in three divisions, all north of 
the river was the Ville, the island was 
Université. 


Justice under an oak. Much of the ter- 
ritory was occupied by the great clerical 
and royal establishments with their gar- 
dens, all within enclosures, so that the 
common people were obliged to shift as 
they might for their homes and places of 
business. The natural result of this was 
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crooked streets, bridges covered with 
buildings, and that wild, fortuitous 
beauty which is so valuable now in the 
few old towns where it still exists. Much 
of this Haussmann swept away, not re- 
lentlessly, but with keen regret, and a 
fine appreciation of its charm. The 
broad, healthy, open splendor which he 
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of lrance afterwards, might be able to 
acquire control of their own affairs. The 
Parisians under the powerful, but un- 
wise, leadership of their Prévot 
Itienne Marcel, did secure independence 
temporarily, and in the old A/aison des 
Piliers in the Place de Gréve made a be- 
ginning of the T1otel de Ville. 


des 
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FIG. 5. 


ONE QUARTER OF MAP OF JEAN BOISSEAU 


(1654), SHOWING THE COURS LA REINE « 


IN LOWER RIGHT HAND CORNER. 


substituted is really more beautiful in 

quite an opposite way. 

THE ENCEINTES OF 
CHARLES 


CHARLES V 
IX. 


AND 


During the captivity of Jean II (le 
Bon 1350-1364), and the youth of the 
Dauphin afterwards Charles V (le Sage, 
King 1364-1380), it seemed for a mo- 
ment that the people of Paris, first, and 


To include the great properties on the 
north side, and the large population 
without the enceinte of Philippe-Au- 
guste, Etienne Marcel began the line of 
circumvallation which, finished by 
Charles V, goes by his name. From the 
river on the east, it occupied the site of 
the present Boulevards as far as the 
Porte Saint-Denis. From this point it : 
followed a line which passes through the 
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Place des Victoires and Place du Theatre 
francais to the river near the Pont du 
Carrousel. The enceinte of Charles V 
was not carried over to the south side. 
One result of the construction of the 
wall, which was probably foreseen by 
Marcel, was to bring the Louvre Castle 
within the city. This forced the king to 
build the Bastille (1369) against the wall 
on the other side to take its place. From 
this moment the Louvre ceased to be a 
castle and became a palace. 

During the Renaissance period the 
growth of the quarters of Saint-Honoré 
and Saint-Roche; and especially the con- 
struction of the Palace of the Tuileries 
with the Pont-Rouge, now Pont-Royal, 
connecting the region with the fine ter- 
ritory of Saint-Germain-des-Pres ; forced 
the authorities to build an extension of 
the enceinte of Charles V, from the 
Porte Saint-Denis along the line of the 
western Boulevards, the Rue Royale and 
the axis of the Place de la Concorde. 
This extension was begun under Fran- 
cois I (King 1515-1547), and completed 
by Richelieu under Louis XIII (King 
1610-1643); but it is always called the 
enceinte of Charles IX (King 1560- 
1574). The line of circumvallation on 
the north side, the enceinte of Charles V 
with the enceinte of Charles IX is fun- 
damental to the plan of Paris. 

The Renaissance period in France be- 
gins with the invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIII (King 1483-1498), in 1494, and 
ends with the death of Henry IV (King 
1589-1610) in 1610. The topographical 
arrangement and appearance of Paris did 
not change much during this time from 
their medizval condition. The great en- 
closures of the privileged classes still ex- 
isted with the consequent congestion ot 
the shops and houses of the common peo- 
ple in picturesque streets. The archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance time is deli- 
cious; as for instance the old Hotel de 
Ville, the court of the Louvre, the Pont- 
Neuf and other charming examples. 


To Henri IV is due the characteristic 
scheme of placing at populous or other- 
Wise important points in the city, great 
public squares surrounded by houses built 
according to a uniform and suitable de- 


sign. 


The earliest of these was the 
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Place Royale, now Place des Vosges, be- 
gun in 1005, from designs by the young- 
er Jacques-Androuet du Cerceau, on the 
site of the palace of the Tournelles 
abandoned at the death of Henri II 
(King 1547-1559). The Place Dauphine 
on the site of the palace garden in the 
Cité was also created by Henri IV. In 
the reign of Louis XIV similar squares 
were established in the Place Vendome 
and Place des Victoires. 


rHE BOULEVARDS. 


During the stormy period of the mid- 
dle ages and Renaissance a rational ar- 
rangement or reconstruction of Paris 
was impracticable. The rigid lines of 
fortification created conditions from 
which there was no escape. There are 
indications that the wise King Philippe- 
Auguste, who laid the first pavement of 
Paris in the Rue de la Barillerie before 
his palace, would have done many fine 
things if he could. Francois I took up 
a scheme for improvement, which was 
proposed to him, with much enthusiasm. 
But neither of these intelligent Kings, 
nor their subjects, who realized the de- 
pressing conditions under which they 
were obliged to live, could accomplish 
any large improvement. It was left to 
the broad autocracy and splendid cul- 
ture of the period of Louis XIV (King 
1643-1715) to conceive a new type of 
city which should be not only a proper 
metropolis for France, but should also 
meet the conditions of advancing civi- 
lization and be a suitable model for fu- 
ture civic construction. 

The work began with the demolition 
and reconstruction of the northern line 
of fortification. During the interesting 
reign of Henri IV and more during the 
powerful domination of Richelieu and 
Mazarin in the reign of Louis XIII, the 
style of fortification was entirely 
changed. The simple wall with turrets 
which sufficed in the days of Jeanne 
d’Are became obsolete and was replaced 
by a line of triangular bastions which the 
people called boulevarts, a word identi- 
cal with the German Bohlwerk, and the 
English bulwark. The earliest and 
largest of these bastions was immediately 
to the north of the Bastille and the Porte 
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Saint-Antoine and was always called the 
Grand Boulevart. 

With the disappearance of the disturb- 
ance caused by the Fronde, and the proc- 
lamation of the majority of Louis XIV 
in 1651, profound peace settled upon 
Paris. Louis, although only a boy of 
fourteen, at once became the most dom- 
inant personality in Europe, and through 
his long life made his country feared 
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tion is shown in the plan of Jouvin de 
Rochefort which is supposed to date 
from 1672. 

At this moment the King and the au- 
thorities interested decided to accept the 
situation and to give the people what 
they wanted. A scheme was devised, 
probably best shown by the plan of Bul- 
let and Blondel (1676), both leading 
architects, who were doubtless intimately 
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and respected. He was not averse to 
war, but managed to keep his stately 
campaigns beyond the limits of his own 
country. The old fortifications, remod- 
elled by Richelieu fell into disuse. The 
people built wind-mills and planted trees 
on the bastions, or boulevards, and grass 
grew in the moats. The entire strip of 
land, and especially the grand boulevart 
of the Porte Saint-Antoine was used as 
a park and playground; practically the 
only park the people had. This condi- 


PART OF MAP OF JOUVIN DE ROCHEFORT, SHOWING 
NOW DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, 





THE AVENUE DES TUILERIES, 


1672. 


associated with the work, which called 
for the levelling of the old fortifications 
and moat, and the construction on the 
outer edge of the space thus secured of 
a light wall with monumental gateways. 
Four of these triumphal arches, charm- 
ingly designed by Francois Blondel, 
were built, the Portes Saint-Denis, Saint- 
Martin, Saint-Antoine and Saint-Ber- 
nard. The two first are still standing. 
Within the wall the present avenue, 
still called the Grand Boulevard, was 
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placed, as 1t appears in the map of Bul- 
let and Blondel and in all subsequent 
plans; but the actual construction of it 
was long delaved. 

The plan of Bullet and Blondel, which 
was really a projet drawn by order of the 
King, shows a corresponding avenue on 
the south side, one section of which, the 
Boulevard Mont-Parnasse, was actually 
carried out in the eighteenth century. 
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1793) and removed by Haussmann in 
1S6o. 

The imminent destruction of the pres- 
ent fortifications will create another line 
yf boulevards or a ring of parks. 

THE 


TUILERIES—NEUILLY AXIS. 


In the history of architecture the reign 
of Louis XIV furnished the culmination 


of the classical scheme. The notion of 
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FIG. 7. PART 
VARDS) OF 
THRONE 


The Grand Boulevard of 
ideal Ringstrasse. Something like it has 
been substituted for abandoned circum- 
vallation in many European cities; the 
fine parkway in Vienna being the larg- 
est development of the conception. 

The outer line of boulevards in Paris 
is simply a repetition of the inner line. 
It followed and replaced the Mur d’Oc- 
troi (tariff-wall) which was built early 
in the reign of Louis XVI (King 1774- 


THE 


(PLACE DE LA NATION). 


Paris is the 


OF PLAN OF JOUVIN DE ROCHE«ORT 
PORTE SAINT ANTOINE AND THE 


(1672), 


BEGINNING OF THE 


symmetry is inherent in Greek design. 
The Hellenic architectural unit has a 
definite axis; but it rarely happened in 
Hellenic times that the units were ar- 
with 


ranged any regard for symmetry 
or harmony among themselves. The 
street as we know it did not exist in 


Greece. The Romans placed their unit, 
which was essentially Greek, in an open 
square or forum surrounded by columns 
which gave to it dignity and importance. 





SHOWING THE BASTIONS (BOULE- 
PLACE DU 
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They also invented a 
splendid type of street 
consisting of a double 
row of colonnades, 
with the roadway be- 
tween, like the Cardo 
and Decumanus of 
Timgad and the cen- 
tral street of Palmyra, 
which, however, beau- 
tiful as it was, gave 
no opportunity for 
the placing of fine 
monuments along its 
course. During the 
middle ages the ne- 
cessity for living with- 
in fortifications led to 
such congestion that 
the development of 
the street was impos- 
sible. The Renais- 
sance period in Italy 
improved conditions 
a little. The Via 
Larga in Florence and 
the Via Nuova in 
Genoa are _— useful 
streets but not in the 
least ornamental. 

It was the special 
task of Paris in the 
Bourbon period to in- 
vent and carry to per- 
fection the ideal 
street. The _ boule- 
vard, or avenue then 
created is fine in itself, 
with its clearly de- 
fined roadway and 
trottoirs and its cool 
rows of trees; but it 
is still finer in its 
adaptation to the 
placing of monu- 
ments, either along its 
course or at either 
end, where distance 
furnishes axial vista 
and perspective. It 
was precisely this 
large sense of axial 
symmetry which was 
the most perfect pro- 
duct of the prolific 
reign of Louis XIV, 
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and the true comple- 
tion of the classic 
idea. 

What the designers 
of this period did for 
architecture and the 
street, they desired 
also to do for the 
plan of the city. It 
was logically in the 
course of events that 
they should seek an 
axis for the city of 
Paris; and to be ex- 
pected that it should 
lie in the line of one 
of the arms of the 
Grande Croisée. The 
construction of the 
Tuileries palace in the 
time of Charles IX 
furnished the base 
from which such an 
axis might be drawn. 
A line at right angies 
to the palace in the 
axis of its garden, 
agreed well with the 
east and west arm of 
the Grande Croisée 
and was nearly axial 
to the intended en- 
largement of the Lou- 
vre palace. As early 
as the reign of Henri 
IV property in this 
direction beyond the 
enceinte of Charles IX 
was bought by the 
crown; and Marie de 
Medicis in the reign 
of Louis XIII laid 
out the  Cours-la- 
Reine along the north- 
ern bank of the river. 
The Cours-la-Reine 
first appears in the 
map of Boisseau in 
1654 and is probably 
the first street built 
on the perfected mod- 
ern type. 

In 1637 the fam- 
ous André le Notre 
succeeded his father 
as gardener of tle 
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Tuileries. He laid out the garden of 
the palace much as it is today, and it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that as ‘“Con- 
trolleur des Batiments” to Louis XIV he 
saw the opportunity for a great avenue 
in the axis of the garden leading over the 
hill to Neuilly. At any rate this avenue 
is clearly defined in the earlier plan of 
Jouvin de Rochefort (1672) under the 
name Avenue des Tuileries. The rond 
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Jacques-Ange Gabriel was not finished 


until 1763. 

In the plan of Jouvin de Rochefort 
(1672) appears for the first time the em- 
placement of the Place du Throne, with 
the triple arch in situ and the beginnings 
of the Avenue de Vincennes. If the axis 
of the Avenue de Vincennes is prolonged, 
it inclines only a few degrees from that 


of the Louvre-Tuileries mass of monu- 


























FIG. 9. PART OF 


FAUBOURG 


point of the Place de Etoile appears in 
plan of Roussel in 1731. The Pont de 
Neuilly and the avenue to the river and 


across to Courbevoie were built in the 


reign of Louis XV (King 1715-1774). 

In the plan of Bullet and Blondel 
(1676) a superb piazza is projected as an 
entrance to the Avenue des 
but the elaborate scheme for the Place 
de la Concorde which immortalized 


PLAN OF LA CAILLE (1719), SHOWING 
SAINT ANTOINE. 


Tuileries, 


PLACE DU THRONE AND RUE DU 


ments. There is no proof for the hy- 
pothesis, but it is interesting to suppose 
that the city-builders of the Seventeenth 
Century desired to construct a great ave- 
nue between the Place du Throne and 
Louvre corresponding to that between 
the plac® de l’Etoile and Tuileries. 

The desire to introduce axial vistas in- 
to the plan of Paris during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries resulted 
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in several monumental arrangements 
which are too well known to require dis- 
cussion here; the Invalides, the Luxem- 
bourg, the Ecole Militaire and the fine 
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beautiful plan of Paris as we know it to- 
day was actually conceived by the arch- 
itects of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It will later appear that the 
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FIG, 1) 


ONE QUARTER OF THE PLAN OF JAILLOT (1775), 


SHOWING THE TUILERIES- 


CHAMPS ELYSEES AXIS, AND THE AXES OF THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, LUXEM- 
BOURG, INVALIDES AND ECOLE MILITAIRE’ 


Place de la 
parterres 


Concorde with its sunken 
and equestrian statue, which 
Was injured so much by reconstruction in 
the nineteenth century. 

After this brief outline, it will, doubt- 
less, be clear to one interested, that the 


vast activities of the nineteenth century 
were controlled by a loyal regard for the 
principles then established. 

Edward R. Smith. 


Reference Librarian, Avery Architectural Li- 
brary, Columbia University. 
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/The Department 


of Architecture of Harvard 


University 


he scheme of professional training 
in architecture in Harvard University is 
based upon the conviction that an ade- 
quate preparation for the profession of 
architect under modern conditions in- 
volves far more than might suffice for 
the production of skilled draughtsmen 
or constructors. To be well prepared 
for the practice of architecture involves 
and includes both these, but it implies 
also scholarly familiarity with the re- 
sources of the art, knowledge of the 
practical needs that have to be met and 
expressed, and a keen and _ intelligent 
sympathy with all that is best and most 
vital in the civilization of which archi- 
tecture becomes in a very real sense the 
embodiment. 

lhe Committee on Education of the 
\merican Institute of Architects in its 
recent suggestive report insists that the 
architect must rank “in the class of men 
of culture, learning and refinement”; he 
must be a “creator of beauty,” “an ex- 
ponent through material forms of the 
best secular, intellectual and religious 
civilization of his time,’ besides being 
“an organizer and director of manifold 
and various industries and activities.” 
“From these assumptions,” the report 
goes on, “it follows necessarily that the 
object of architectural education must 
be the breeding of gentlemen of culture, 
learning and broad sympathies, who un- 
derstand the dignity and significance of 
art both as beauty and as language, who 
are perfectly proficient in the technique 
of the art they follow, and who can in- 
spire, organize and direct widely differ- 
ent classes of men.” 

These have from the first been the 
ideals of the Department of Architecture 
at Harvard. In the announcement of the 
Department for 1894 it was stated that 
the curriculum was planned on the rec- 
ognition “that architecture is essentially 
a Fine Art, the practice of which must 
be based on a thorough knowledge of 
construction. Great stress has therefore 


been laid not only on continued prac- 
tice in design and drawing, but on thor- 
ough instruction in the history and prin- 
ciples of the Fine Art of Architecture 
and the arts allied with it,” and “courses 
are included which will enable the stu- 
dent to understand the relation of archi- 
tecture to the other arts and the relation 
of the art of different periods to their so- 
cial and political life, a knowledge with- 
out which the architect is not likely to 
use the forms of his art in an intelligent 
and scholarly manner.” And again, in 
an article published in the Harvard Engi- 
neering Journal for June, 1902, on “Ar- 
chitectural Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity,’ occur the following passages: 
“The training of an architect under our 
modern conditions demands a_ wider 
scope than is often realized. An archi- 
tect who is really to carry forward his 
art requires to be an artist, a constructor 
and a scholar; while if he is to succeed 
in his calling he must also be a good 
business man. Alli these capabilities are 
rarely combined to high degree in any 
one man, hence the necessity for the de- 
velopment of architectural firms. But 
architectural education needs to take ac- 
count of all these sides of this many- 
sided calling, and no man can rightly re- 
gard himself as a well-trained architect 
who has not developed his capacities to 
some extent in all these directions. Even 
if he should devote himself to one side 
only of his profession, whether as prin- 
cipal or assistant, he will need to under- 
stand and sympathize thoroughly with 
all these points of view in order to work 
to best advantage.” “As an artist the 
architect of modern times occupies a 
peculiarly difficult position. In the elder 
days of art, in the great periods, archi- 
tectural style and expression were mat- 
ters of tradition. On the firm ground 
of this accumulated but limited experi- 
ence the architect stood ready for further 
advance. He worked grammatically 
without understanding grammar, be- 
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cause the forms were traditional. Ac- 
complishment was therefore a matter of 
national much more than of individual 
achievement. In our day and country 
we are almost without traditions, and, 
however much we may deplore the fact, 
we cannot change our circumstances. 
We must take our birthright as we find 
it. Moreover, there seems no reasonable 
probability that, in any appreciable 
future, this condition will change. There 
is only one thing which can be substi- 
tuted for tradition and prevent our archi- 
tecture from running, as it so often has, 
into parrot-like imitation of bygone 
styles or hopeless and vulgar extrava- 
gance, and that is Scholarship. <A 
scholarly training and a scholarly point 
of view is the one thing which—more 
than all else just now—our architecture 
needs as a guide and a corrective. If 
an architect thoroughly understands the 
history of the forms which he is obliged 
to take as a starting point, if he knows 
what constructive conditions, what ma- 
terial wants, what ideal conceptions gave 
rise to them, if he realizes to some ex- 
tent the conditions of civilization out of 
which they grew—and at the same time 
knows and sympathizes with what is best 
in those of his own day—he will not mis- 
use these forms, he will not combine such 
as are essentially inharmonious or use 
for one purpose what was intended and 
is only truly serviceable for another and 
totally different one. If besides this an 
architect thoroughly understands the 
fundamental principles on which depends 
the beauty of the fine things of the past. 
if, from the constant tracing of these laws 
of design as exemplified in the work of 
Greece, of the Middle Ages, and of the 
Renaissance in Italy, the observance of 
these principles has become _ second 
nature to him, he will have no difficulty 
in applying them to new conditions and 
in inventing new forms or new modifica- 
tions. This is what I mean by Scholar- 
ship in Architecture. I believe it just 
now to be the one thing needful.” 

For these reasons the required four- 
year curriculum of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School in architecture has always 
included, besides the study of freehand 
drawing, of architectural design and of 


construction, courses in the general his- 
tory of the Fine Arts, and in the develop- 
ment of civilization (making use of the 
resources of Harvard College), and 
three successive full courses have been 
devoted to the history of architecture 
from the point of view both of technical 
development and of the relation of archi- 
tecture as a fine art to civilization. In 
these courses constructive development 
is also insisted upon, and the students 
familiarize themselves in a practical way 
with the various important constructive 
processes. In the study of vaulting the 
students build large scale models of 
Byzantine and Gothic vaults. An ad- 
vanced course in architectural history 
has also been maintained in which each 
student works under guidance on some 
special field in which he is particularly 
interested. The study of ancient and 
modern history, of advanced French as 
well as advanced German, have also been 
demanded as prerequisites, besides the 
physics and the mathematics necessary 
for the study of construction. Unless 
taken at admission these studies have 
been required after entering the school. 
In furtherance of these ideals students 
have always been encouraged to take 
the academic course in Harvard College 
before entering on the work of the four- 
year course in architecture, and the de- 
partment has always contained a good 
proportion of college graduates. Re- 
cently the University has felt itself 
strong enough, in pursuit of the general 
policy above outlined, to establish a 
graduate technical school, for admission 
to which a college degree is required, 
and at the present time five young men 
already holding the A.B. degree from 
Harvard College are candidates for the 
professional degree in architecture— 
three for the new degree of Master in 
Architecture, which is given after at 
least two years of concentrated profes- 
sional work following their graduation 
from college. The course in this higher 
technical school and the candidacy for 
its degreees are open to holders of any 
Bachelor’s degree from a college or 
scientific school of good standing. This 
course distinctly puts the study of archi- 
tecture in its right place as one of the 
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FREEHAND DRAWING OF THE SECOND YEAR 


learned professions, and places the tech- 
nical courses in the new graduate school 
on a par with the Harvard Medical 
School and the Harvard Law School, 
which also demand a college degree for 
admission. But the Department of 
Architecture, like the other Departments 
of the new Graduate School of Applied 
Science, is still in a period of transition, 
and for the present the four-year cu- 
riculum of the Lawrence Scientific 
School will be maintained side by side 
with the new scheme of work. 

While thus insisting on a broad gen- 
eral training, the work is so arranged, in 
either of these schemes of study, that at 
least four years’ continuous work in 
architectural design and in freehand 
drawing is demanded for the degree, be- 
sides the study of masonry and carpentry 
construction, elementary statics, strength 
of materials and structural design. The 
work in freehand drawing includes 
drawing from the cast in pencil and 
wash, water-color, pen and ink work, and 
drawing from the life. A half-year is 
devoted to clay modeling as an im- 
portant discipline in grasping architec- 
tural detail in the round and in handling 
mass and light and shade. 

In architectural design the first two 
vears of work are preparatory. This 
work includes a thorough grounding in 
the orders and the elements of archi- 
tectural form, lectures and exercises on 
the fundamental principles of design in 
the fine arts with especial reference to 
architecture, and elementary academic 


problems in architectural design and a 
training in elementary decorative de- 
sign. The work is carried on mainly by 
problems and criticisms. The student is 
taught to regard not only the merely 
decorative quality of the forms used but 
their value as terms of expression. He 
is taught to understand the origin and 
meaning not only of the larger motives 
but of each detail, and so to appreciate 
that beautiful architectural forms are 
organic expressions of structural func- 
tions. He learns for instance the orders 
not as mechanical formulae but as vital 
and beautiful expressions of structure, 
and as he learns them through design he 
forms the habit of working intelligently 
and with freedom, and of attacking each 
new problem in a vital way. He is 
taught to avoid on the one hand blind 
‘copying, or merely archaeological study, 
and.on the other capricious innovation 
for the sake of novelty. He is taught to 
regard every piece of design he under- 
takes as a problem to be artistically and 
sympathetically solved as an outgrowth 
of its conditions in the way that seems to 
him most natural and expressive; and 
above all he is taught to seek beauty as 
the main aim of all that he does. 

In all the work in design the endeavor 
is to consider detail always in its rela- 
tion to the design of the building taken 
as a whole, and while insisting on the 
importance of delicacy of feeling and 
thoughtful designing in the treatment of 
detail, to teach the student to regard the 
detail always as subordinate to the large 
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conception of the whole design, whether 
considered decoratively or with regard 
to constructive expression. In the study, 
therefore, of the elements of architec- 
tural form at the very beginning of the 
course—the orders, for instance, are 
studied as essential parts of the build- 
ings to which they belong, and the study 
of these forms is accompanied by the de 
signing of simple structures in which 
they are used. The form of good detail 
is thus seen to be not arbitrary or ca- 
pricious, but the beautiful and appro- 
priate expression of a structural idea. So 
also in the study of more advanced de- 
sign, executed designs are first analyzed 
and the student is taught to see how the 
exterior of every well-designed build- 
ing must be the outgrowth and expres- 
sion of its plan and interior arrangement 
as these are of the practical conditions 
of the problem. ‘This is emphasized by 
having the students make designs from 
verbal description, the programme hav- 
ing first been analyzed, and then at the 
same scale draw out for comparison with 
their own design the design that has been 
described. ‘These exercises are rapidly 
done, occupy but little time and are valu- 
able in accustoming the student to the 
inalysis of the plan as an outgrowth and 
harmonious expression of given condi- 
tions and as the basis of the elevation. 
The advanced work in design is carried 
on, as in all our schools of architecture, 
by means of problems and criticisms. 
lhe designs are always started by eight- 
hour preliminary sketches made by the 
student without guidance or assistance. 
[hese sketches are criticized before the 
class and then each student elaborates 
his design, with such modifications as are 
suggested, under the daily criticism of 
the instructors over the drawing boards. 
The problems usually occupy a month or 
six weeks. Shorter problems lasting 
four or five days are also given from time 
to time, to widen the student’s experi- 
ence and to encourage rapidity in seizing 
and expressing an idea. The designs 
finally presented in the form of com- 
pletely rendered drawings are again 
criticized before the class. The prob- 
lems given are based upon actual Ameri- 
‘an conditions, and while ideally treated, 


are founded on the practical require- 
ments which the student will later have 
to meet in practice. Each problem when 
it is given out is made the basis of study 
—usually introduced by a lecture—of 
the requirements of buildings of the class 
under consideration. It is believed that 
this plan of work, while it increases the 
difficulty, gives the student more re- 








FREEHAND DRAWING OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
(Copy after J. M. W. Turner.) 
source and facility in solving the prob- 
lems he will later have to meet, than 
would be the case if problems of more 
academic character were given out, with 
more or less fixed types of plan, often 
remote from the conditions and demands 
of actual practice. In every way the 
student is helped to think of his designs 
as actual structures, to consider and to 
study their appearance when built rather 
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than to fix his attention on his results on 
paper. He is taught to look through the 
drawing to the actual building. He is 
taught to base his work on precedent, 
the best precedents are constantly urged 
upon his attention, and he is encouraged 
to use precedent freely to attain to such 
fresh and spontaneous expression as he 
is capable of and as seems appropriate 
to the problem in hand. To help him to 
some conception of actuality in the hand- 
ling of his designs, the year is begun, for 
all except the beginners and the most ad- 
vanced students, by measuring and draw- 


brought to the attention of the students. 
Following the introductory lecture the 
conditions of the particular problem to 
be solved are given out, and the pre- 
liminary sketches are then criticized be- 
fore the class by the lecturer, who after- 
wards follows out in detail the develop- 
ment of the designs, working with the 
students over the drawing boards, as 
previously described in the case of the 
work of earlier years, and the final re- 
sults are again criticized before the 
whole class. Since this method of work 
was introduced, Messrs. R. S. Peabody, 
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ing out some existing building or impor- 
tant portion of a building. 

The advanced work in design is car- 
ried on with the co-operation of promi- 
nent architects appointed as ‘Lecturers 
in Architectural Design,” for short terms 
of service in rotation, who successively 
undertake the direction of problems. 
Each problem is introduced by a lecture 
on the general conditions and require- 
ments of the class of buildings to which 
it belongs. In this way amongst other 
problems, school houses, university 
buildings, large private estates, the lay- 
ing-out of city squares, city halls, town 
halls, hospitals and medical schools have 
been studied and the best solutions 


COURT HOUSE. 


Frank Miles Day, E. M. Wheelwright, 
R. C. Sturgis and C. A. Coolidge have 
acted in the capacity of “Lecturers.” 
Messrs. Sturgis and Coolidge have been 
appointed as Lecturers in Architectural 
Design for the coming year. This 
method of work has proved exceedingly 
useful and stimulating and has been pro- 
ductive of excellent results. It is per- 
haps worth while to notice in this con- 
nection that the principal instructors in 
the Department are all practising archi- 
tects. 

The work for the degree is finished by 
the preparation of a thesis design, which 
occupies the last four months of resi- 
dence, and which is more completely 
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presented and more thoroughly studied 
than the earlier problems. It is, as it 
were, the summing up of the student’s 
experience. The theses of the current 
year include: a large summer hotel at 
a southern resort; a great casino; a large 
city house; a school of dramatic art; a 
church and parish buildings; a univer- 
sity group; buildings for a large college 
in the country; a boys’ boarding school ; 
a county court house. These titles give 
some idea of the range of problems se- 
lected. 

The Department of Architecture at 
Harvard disposes of two _ important 
Traveling Fellowships which are offered 
in alternate years. These Fellowships 
are each of the annual value of one 
thousand dollars, and the winner is re- 
appointed for a second year if he has 
made good use of his opportunities dur- 
ing his first year. The awards are made 
on the results of competitive examina- 
tions in design and in architectural his- 
tory. The examination in design, as is 
usual with such fellowships, consists of 
a problem for the solution of which three 
weeks are given. The Fellowship holder 
spends his two years of travel and study 
in Europe, under the direction of the De- 
partment, and he usually spends the 
greater portion of his time as a student 
of the American Academy in Rome. The 
important measured drawings which 
these students send back are stimulating 
and beautiful additions to the resources 
of the Department. There are also two 
scholarships awarded each year to 
students who have already taken the pro- 
fessional degree and who wish to re- 
main for a year of advanced study for 
the higher degree. The Department 
welcomes properly prepared special stu- 
dents, whether draughtsmen from offices 
or others. 

There is probably no part of the edu- 
cation of the prospective architect so im- 
portant as the constant development of 
his sense of beauty, and this perhaps he 
gains quite as much by daily and hourly 
contact with the most beautiful works of 
past art as by instruction or the direct 
exercise of his own artistic faculties. It 
is quite certain that the constant pres- 
ence of the best models, their uncon- 
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scious influence through daily sight and 
enjoyment, as well as through frequent 
study—drawing them, analyzing them— 
is not only a powerful stimulus to the 
imagination, but acts unconsciously in 
increasing artistic sensitiveness and rais- 
ing the standard of taste. In this re- 
spect the Department of Architecture at 
Harvard is peculiarly fortunate. In the 


of the exquisite little lonic temple of 
Nike Apteros on the Athenian Acropolis, 
the lonic order of the Mausoleum at 
Halikarnassus, the Corinthian order of 
the temple of Vesta at Tivoli, a large 
portion of the triumphal arch of Trajan 
at Beneventum, the window and _bal- 
cony from the Cancellaria Palace in 
Rome, the charming fountain by Ver- 
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midst of the pleasant and inspiring sur- 
roundings of the oldest university of 
America it has in Nelson Robinson, Jr., 
Hall a building exclusively devoted to 
its use and admirably designed for its 
purposes, tie work of Mr. McKim. Its 
Hall of Casts, which runs the entire 
height of the building, contains full-size 
reproductions of some of the most 
famous and beautiful fragments of past 
architecture. The Doric order of the 
temple of Theseus at Athens, one corner 


rocchio from the courtyard of the Pal- 
azzo Vecchio in Florence, portions of 
the choir screen of Chartres Cathedral, 
are some of the principal objects thus 
represented, besides cornices, capitals, 
altars and other smaller details. The 
collections also include a number of 
extremely interesting original marble 
fragments of Greek, Roman and Ren- 
aissance architecture. Several of the 
doorways in the building are repro- 
ductions of famous examples of Ren- 
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aissance or Classic art, and they are 
thus seen, not as mere museum pieces, 
but almost as they might be seen in 
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the buildings for which they were de- 
signed. The freehand drawing-rooms 
contain casts of Gothic and of Remniis- 
sance detail, besides Eastern stuffs and 
bronzes, and a small but excellent col- 
lection of pencil and pen drawings, 
watercolors and paintings of architec 
tural subjects, among them works by 
such masters as J. M. W. Turner, J. D. 
Harding, Prout and Cotman, besides 
more recent works. In the main draw- 
ing-room on the second floor, which oc- 
cupies the whole length of the building, 
other casts and important architectural 
drawings are displaved. The library 
contains some 10,000 architectural pho- 
tographs and nearly 1,400 volumes. The 
main lecture room is provided with two 
electric stereopticons placed side by side 
for simultaneous use in the comparison 
of buildings in the lectures, and there is 
a collection of some 8,000 lantern slides. 
But the collections of Robinson Hall it- 
self are by no means all the resources of 
instruction and inspiration of which stu- 
dents in the Department enjoy the ad- 
vantage. Adjoining it is the Fogg Art 
Museum, with its casts and beauitful 
paintings and its collection of 40,000 
photographs of architecture, sculpture 
and painting, and 3,643 lantern slides. 
In the lecture room of the Fogg Museum 
the courses on the general history of the 
ine Arts are given. Across the road 
from Robinson Hall is the Germanic 
Museum, with its extremely interesting 
and important collection of casts of Ger- 
man Mediaeval and Renaissance archi 
tecture, largely the gift of the German 
Emperor, and its large scale photographs 
of German architecture. The archit 
tural building has the further advantage 
of near neighborhood to the University 
Library, which has over 8,000 works on 
the Fine Arts. The students make f 
and constant use of these collections, and 
from time to time books and photographs 
that may be specially needed in the work 
of the Department of Architecture are 
temporarily transferred to Robinson 
Hall. In every way the students are en 
couraged and aided to make the fullest 
and most fruitful use of these unusual 
resources. 


H. Langford Warren. 
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‘The Old Union Theological Seminary 


The “old” buildings of the Union The- 
ological Seminary would not be old any- 
where but in America. Even in Amer- 
ica, even in New York, they are dying 
rather young. Taking a generation of 
men for the duration of a building, they 
are cut off in their prime, so to say. 
This generalization as to the life of a 
building is the late James Renwick’s, who 
remarked that the business of an Ameri- 
can architect was to build something that 
would stand and be presentable for thirty 
vears, after which date, in the ordinary 
course of things, its room would be more 
valuable than its company and it would 
be demolished. To architects the remark 
may sound cynical. But it is the mere 
expression of a fact—the more’s the 
pity. In other countries the architect 
has assurance that his work, at least if 
it be of the “institutional” kind, will out- 
live him. In some parts even of this 
country he has this assurance. But in 
New York he has to face the probability 
that the institution for which he is build- 
ing will take up its bed and walk when- 
ever the land it holds either greatly de- 
clines or greatly advances in value. The 
former case, with our abounding com- 
mercial prosperity, is not very frequent, 
since there are few parts of New York 
where land is not worth more than it 
was a generation ago. Curiously, the 
one part which is the most conspicuous 
exception to the rule of advance is that 
in which the institutions are anchored, 
and the buildings of one and two and 
three generations ago are still extant. 
In the other case, the common case, busi- 
ness drives out residence gr costly resi- 
dences drive out humbler. The “electri- 
fication” of the tunnel, the benefits of 
which seem to some already to be fully 
discounted in the prices of property on 
Park Avenue, is probably immediately 
responsible for the migration of the 
\ nion Theological Seminiary. It meekly 
and duly follows the northwestward 
march of Columbia and of the College 
of the City of New York, but in an ac- 
celerated ratio, for the C. C. N. Y. held 


its ground for half a century, and the 
oldest, though by no means the most 
valuable, of the Columbia buildings for 
much longer, whereas the Theological 
Seminary has not fulfilled its generation, 
dating, as it does, only from 1883. 

It is a great pity as to architecture, 
this “convulsion and disjection,” for it 
is what Ruskin calls “building statues 
out of snow.”” You cannot get a sculp- 
tor to “sweat blood” in that way. Neither 
can you get an architect to take a very 
serious view of work which he can rea- 
sonably expect to outlive. His fashions 
last a little longer than the tailor’s and 
the milliner’s. But they are almost as 
distinctly fashions. And the aim of the 
architect who designs these foredoomed 
erections must be limited to becoming 
a fashionable architect, and to producing 
the largest number of “ephemeroi.” It 
were a fond imagination that you can 
get as good work in this way as when 
generations of builders wrought at a sin- 
gle monument. 

Particularly is it a pity that a building 
so “wrought with care” as this old build- 
ing of the Union Theological Seminary 
should have to go. Truly a particularly 
ruthless fate seems to have pursued the 
monuments of the Gothic revival in New 
York. In secular work, the Academy of 
Design, the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
the old Produce Exchange, the old build- 
ings of Columbia in Madison Avenue 
and this present Union Theological Sem- 
inary were without doubt among its chief 
successes. Not one of them has sur- 
vived its architect. The workers are 
with us, but their work is gone. Some 
of it, some of the best of it, is no longer 
accessible even in a photograph. It is 
at all events a satisfaction for the Archi- 
tectural Record to prevent this latter ca- 
lamity by taking and publishing a pic- 
ture of the building while it yet remains. 

It will be seen that Mr. Potter’s work 
holds its own excellently, even in the 
exacting competition to which we have 
referred, with the works of Mr. Fidlitz 
and Mr. Wight and Mr. Haight. Al- 
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THE OLD UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. I 


though the front has the unusual! advan- 
tage of a whole block to itself, the project 
suffers from want of room. If the site 
had been a square of the avenue front 
the scheme would have been nicely ac- 
commodated, the scheme of a quadrangle 
surrounded by collegiate buildings, cf 
which the chapel is, by the necessity of 
the case, of the chief importance. In 
fact, however, the depth of the plot 1S 
only some 125 feet against the 200 of 
frontage, and not only does this limita- 
tion entail a huddled effect in the view 
from either side street, an effect espe- 
cially undesirable in collegiate building, 
but the less important buildings are by 
practical necessity heightened so as to 
tower above those superior in impor- 
tance. But this is the only drawback. 
The Gothic revival has nothing better to 
show in New York than the Park Ave- 
nue front of the Seminary. So it seemed 
when the front was new. So it seems 
now, after the wear and tear of a quarter 
of a century. 

Truly, let any one run over in his 
mind the cases, not so very numerous, 
in which an architect has had a block 
front to cover with an institution—that 
is to say, one of the short block fronts 
between cross streets to which the com- 
missioners of 1807 practically restricted 
all architectural facades on Manhattan 
Island, except those highly improbable 
cases in which the architect had a chance 
at a frontage of, say, four hundred feet 
between one of the original and one of 
the interpolated avenues. There are com- 
paratively few even of these. The Madi- 
son Square Garden possibly denotes the 
best architectural advantage to which 
one of them has been put. Then there 
are the frontages between the original 
avenues, frontages of eight hundred feet 
or so. These are very few, and of those 
which have been turned to architectur:l 
account memory at the moment retains 
but two, the two frontages of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary down in Chel- 
sea Square being one, and the single 
frontage of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory up in the western eighties being the 
other. But, limiting ourselves to the 
short block front between cross streets, 
who can recall a happier and more sut- 


ficing treatment than that of the Union 
Theological Seminary? Pity, one re- 
peats, that the architect had not room 
enough, deepwise, to realize completely 
his notion of a “rus” and also of a clois- 
teral seclusion “in urbe.” But what an 
engaging and attractive front it is. 

The constriction of the site which the 
architect of 1883 suffered in his rearward 
and more altitudinous erections left him 
at least free to put his academic buildings 
on his Park Avenue front. Let us rather 
congratulate him than pity him, upon 
the whole, upon his opportunity. And 
let us very particularly congratulate him 
upon the use he has made of it. 

The triple division of this unusually 
long frontage, dictated by architecturai 
considerations, very happily happened to 
come in with the practical requirements. 
A tier of lecture rooms on each wing, 
Hanking the chapel, is an obvious treat- 
ment—after it has been done. And the 
architectural denotation of this arrange- 
ment pleasingly coincides with the archi- 
tectural requirement of making the most 
of the unusual frontage. This latter is 
emphasized by keeping the wall of the 
basement story in one plane, without pro- 
jection or recess from end to end. 

One says “obvious” very much at his 
ease. It is obvious when it is done. All 
the more credit to the designer to whom 
it is obvious before it is done. Even the 
general scheme by which the desirable 
triple division is secured with a tier of 
lecture rooms at each end and the tower- 
ing mass of the flank of the chapel be- 
tween them is, so far as we know, with- 
out any precedent in collegiate architec- 
ture. But how very effective and im- 
pressive it is. And observe the nuances 
that show artistic sensibility. Remark, 
for example, how well the lower building 
at the right of the photograph is made 
to balance the tall gabled building at the 
left by the erection of the tower so much 
nearer the right than the left terminal of 
the composition. What an effective bal- 
ance this arrangement gives, without the 
formal symmetry which has been so far 
abandoned in favor of an expressive 
treatment. If any man calls this a stroke 
of genius, the present commentator will 
be the last to quarrel with him. 
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The “features” and the detail follow 
and promote in their several degrees the 
effect of this lucky “lay out.” The pho- 
tograph gives no notion of the effective- 
ness of the combination of material. Col- 
laberg brick of an excellent color, and 
not smoothed out of all character of tex- 
ture, is employed in the fields of the walls, 
with the joints bevelled backward to en- 
hance the sense of texture. To the same 
effect the courses of reeded bricks in the 
upper stages of the tower, alternating 
with plain, where the difference, without 
amounting to a contrast of color, em- 
phasizes the sense of texture and of 
structure. To the same effect, also, the 
use of brownstone as the complementary 
material of the brick work. Fashions 
have come and gone since 1883. But the 
“pale children of the latter light,” in so 
far as they themselves are artists, really 
have to acknowledge the artistic charac- 
ter of these dispositions and of these re- 
finements, and to own that it would be a 
kind of public calamity to have the front 
in which they were exhibited disappear 
and be no more seen. 

And, of a truth, why should it disap- 
pear? Why should it not rather be trans- 
planted and suffer a land-change? No- 
body can blame the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary for “following the move- 
ment,’ and, with the new resources ac- 
cruing at least in part from the altered 
and enhanced possibilities of its old 
site, from fulfilling its enlarged re- 
quirements elsewhere. But here is an 
architectural project executed and ap- 
proved, “cum laude,” by the experience 
and the wear and tear of the quarter of 
a century. What a pity that it should 
have to go!) And why should it have ut- 
terly to go? 

It seems a pity and a loss that it should 
have to go. It seems a pity that some 
church about to build should not refuse 
to see the necessity that it must go alto- 
eether, even if it has to be removed in 
obedience to irresistible demands of ma- 


terial progress. The other month we were 


commending the example of that intelli- 
gent and appreciative parish priest who 
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managed out of what fragments he could 
secure of the demolished Academy of 
Design and the demolished rear of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, diverse as they are 
in style and unpromising as the elements 
of an architectural amalgam, to compile, 
in the church of “Our Lady of Lourdes,” 
on the upper West Side, a parish churci 
far more interesting than he could pos- 
sibly have procured at anything like the 
same cost, as the result of an “original 
design.” And that was not only a repro- 
duction, or even a compilation, but a 
“cento.” Now here in the Park Avenue 
front of the old Union Theological Semi- 
nary is not only the design but the ma- 
terial of a “parochial plant,” attainable, 
given the inexorable condition of a “block 
front,” say, at one-tenth of the cost of 
the execution of an original design. Why 
should not some priest, pastor, building 
committee, seize this opportunity before 
it vanishes? 

The rebuilder has even a clear chance 
of improving upon his original. Evi- 
dently, both for the purpose of practical 
accommodation and for the purpose of 
architectural effect, the design of the 
Union Theological Seminary in Park 
Avenue would be greatly improved by 
the addition of a bay on the left to the 
central church edifice, through the sup- 
pression of a bay of the connecting “cur- 
tain’ on that side. Of course the origi- 
nal designer had his reasons, imperative 
reasons, for the curtailment of his 
chapel. But remark how, with this 
change, the reproduction of this admir- 
able piece of ecclesiastical architecture 
would serve the purposes of a “‘paro- 
chial plant.” The church, of six bays in- 
stead of five, in the central and dominat- 
ing place. The rectory, parsonage, “pas- 
toral residence” or what not on one side. 
The “parish house,” “mission,” “Sunday- 
school” or what not on the other. And 
all at a cost of transplantation of, say, a 
quarter of the cost of an original erec- 
tion for the same purposes by over- 
whelming probability not so good. The 
opportunity is great. But the time in 
which to seize it is short. 
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We publish herewith a 
short sketch of the career 


WILLIAM of Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, 
LE BARON architect and engineer, who 


died June 15 last at Los 
JENNEY Angeles: William Le Baron 


Jenney was born in Fair- 

haven, Mass., September 25, 
1832. He graduated from the _ scientific 
school at Cambridge, Mass., in 18535, and 
entered in 1854 the Ecole Centrale des Arts 
*t Manufactures at 
Paris, France. Here 
his career was a 
brilliant one, and he 
graduated with a 
diploma in 1856. It 
was during this pe- 
riod of study that 
an American, Rich- 
ard M. Hunt, was 
appointed by the 
French Government 
an Inspector, and 
under M. Hector 
Lefuel designed the 
Pavilion de la 
Bibliothéque, oppo- 
site the Palais Royal. 
Mr. Jenney speaks 
ff the great admira- 
tion he had for Mr. 
Hunt at that time, 
and how much he 
was influenced in his 
after-life by the suc- 
cess achieved by Mr 
Hunt During the 
year 1858 Mr. Jen- 


ney again visited 


of his staff on the Vicksburg expedition; was 
chief engineer 15th Army Corps at the siege 
of Vicksburg, and continued to serve on the 
staff of General Sherman until he resigned, 
May, 1S66 In the fall of 186S he came to 
Chicago and began his professional career. 

His first architectural works of importance 
were Grace Episcopal Church, Wabash 
Avenue, near 16th Street, Chicago; the 
Portland Block, corner of Washington and 
Dearborn Streets, Chicago, built directly 
after the Chicago 
fire, and the Mason 
Building. 

The Chicago office 
buildings before the 





fire were poorly 
built, with many 
dark rooms, con- 
tracted halls, small 
entrances and few 
conveniences. Mr. 
Jenney introduced a 
change in his first 
office buildings—the 
Portland Block and 
the Mason Building. 
In these buildings 
there is not a dark 
room. The entrances 
are attractive and 
the halls commodious 
and light. The 
Mason Building is a 
very good type of the 
Renaissance style 
that then prevailed. 
Mr. Jenney’s most 
important work, and 
tor which he is best 








France, spending a 
year and a half in the ID 
study of architecture [ ; ¢ 
and art. Upon his 
return to the United States, and upon the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, he was ap 
pointed Captain Additional Aide-de-Camp, 
U. S. A., and assigned to engineer duty at 
Cairo, Ill.; served as engineer officer on the 
staff of General U. S. Grant, from Cairo to 
Corinth, then at W. T. Sherman’s request 
was transferred to his command and put in 
charge of the engineer works at Memphis. He 
accompanied General Sherman as member 





known, is the in- 
vention and first ap- 
plication of the 
skeleton construc- 
tion, now in such general use for tall build- 
ings throughout the country. 

In the fall of 1883 Mr. Jenney was ap- 
pointed architect for the Home Insurance 
Company of New York City, and instructed 
to prepare designs for a tall, fireproof office 
building, to be located on the northeast cor- 
ner of Adams and La Salle Streets, Chicago, 
to be named “The Home Insurance Build- 
ing,’ with the further instructions that the 
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plans above the second story should pro- 
vide for the maximum number of well- 
lighted small offices. The’ instructions 
further stated that the building committee 
were aware that this would necessitate very 
small piers—smaller, probably, than were 
admissible if of ordinary masonry construc- 
tion unless, perhaps, in the upper stories. 

The architect was requested to report to 
the building committee the method of con- 
struction that would satisfy the require- 
ments for stability and for small piers. It 
naturally followed that if brick or stone 
were insufficient to carry the loads on the 
piers, a material must be provided that 
would support a greater load per unit of 
section. Architects had often been obliged 
to build an iron column into the masonry 
pier where the load was exceptionally great. 
Mr. Jenney had done the same thing, build- 
ing iron columns into the small piers some 
years before. The natural solution of the 
problem was to inclose an iron column 
within each of the small masonry piers, thus 
satisfying the three requirements, small 
piers, strength and fireproofing. 

The question of a column 150 feet high, 
under the extreme variation of temperature, 
say 100 degrees Fahr., or more, from the 
hot sun in summer to the excessive cold in 
winter, now presented itself. A solution was 
soon found by Mr. Jenney, by supporting 
the walls and floors of each story independ- 
ently on the columns, thus dividing the total 
movement into as many parts as there were 
stories, the expansion and contraction in no 
one story was of sufficient importance to 
require special consideration. The draw- 
ings were then prepared and the first de- 
sign for a fireproof skeleton building was 
made and presented to the building com- 
mittee of the Home Insurance Company for 


their acceptance. As business men, they 
naturally inquired: ‘“‘Where is there such a 
building?” The architect replied: “Your 


building at Chicago will be the first.” This 
naturally suggested the company the very 
important question: “How do you know it 
is good?” The architect proposed to sub- 
mit his designs and calculations to one or 
more bridge engineers of distinction, as the 
company might select, the design for the 
skeleton building resembling, in many re- 
spects, iron railroad bridges standing on end, 
side by side. 

The columns in the Home _ Insurance 
Building were of cast iron. The riveted col- 
umns of plates and angles were at that time 
thought too expensive. It was in this build- 
ing that the first Bessemer steel beams were 
used, manufactured by the Carnegie-Phipps 


Co., who stated at the time that the Home 
Insurance Building was the first in the 
United States to use steel beams in its con- 
struction. It not only introduced the steel 
skeleton construction to the world, and was 
the first building in America to use steel 
beams in its construction, but it also added 
a long list to the requirements of a fine of- 
fice building, such as wind bracing, thorough 
fireproofing, rapid running and safe elevator 
cars, light and well-ventilated rooms and 
corridors, fan lights along the coridor side 
of the rooms, adding to the light of the cor 
ridor and to the ventilation of the rooms, 
electric plant, the offices provided with tile 
vau'ts handsome in their appointments, a 
system of plumbing of the highest modern 
type, a large, elegantly-appointed toilet room 
on one of the upper floors in constant charge 
of a janitor, a barber shop, ete. All these 
appointments are now common to all good 
office buildings, but they were first used in 
the West in the Home Insurance Building, 
and many of them, like the metal elevator 
cars and the office vaults, were invented by 
Mr. Jenney for that building. 

In 1897 Mr. Jenney received the following 
letter, which establishes his claim as the in- 
ventor of the skeleton construction: 

BESSEMER STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
26 Broadway, New York. 
F. T. Gates, President. 
February 13, 1897. 
Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, Home Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

My Dear Sir:—With your permission we 
shall take pleasure in naming a ship now 
being constructed for us by Messrs. F. W. 
Wheeler & Co., Detroit, Mich., the “W. L. B. 
Jenney,”’ as a mark of our appreciation of 
your distinguished services in connection 
with the invention and introduction of lofty 
steel skeleton construction of buildings. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) F. T. Gates, President. 

Among other prominent buildings built by 
Mr. Jenney while associated with Mr. Mundie 
are the following: 

Union League Club, Horticultural Building 
at Columbian Exposition, The Fair, Siege!, 
Cooper & Co.’s store, the Association Build- 
ing, the New York Life Building, Chicago 
National Bank Building, the Trude Build- 
ing and the Fort Dearborn Building. 

The last work in which Mr. Jenney was 
actively interested was the designing of the 
Illinois Vicksburg Memorial, a monument 
constructed by the State of Illinois on the 
battlefield of Vicksburg. Mr. Jenney was 
naturally very much interested in this work, 
having taken a very active part in the siesze. 
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At the time the monument was dedicated 
Mr. Jenney was, unfortunately, too ill to at- 
tend. Mr. Mundie took up the work where 
it was left by Mr. Jenney, and carried it on 
to a successful completion. 

Among the architects and engineers who 
had early training with Mr. Jenney, are D. H. 
Burnham, William Holabird, Martin Roche, 
D. E. Waid, A. H. Granger, H. V. D. Shaw, 
J. M. Ewen and L. E. Ritter. 

In the spring of 1905 Mr. Jenney retired 
from active practice and concluded to make 
his permanent residence in Los Angeles. 
The business has been carried on under the 
firm name of Jenney, Mundie & Jensen by 
Mr. W. B. Mundie, who has been associated 
with Mr. Jenney for twenty years, and by 
Mr. E. C. Jensen. 


We present herewith a 

THE recent ruling of the Su- 
INTEGRITY preme Court of the State 
of New York, relating to 

OF THE the integrity of the archi- 
SPECIFICA-: tect’s specification. The 

TION ruling grew out of a suit 

brought by a_- contractor 

and was defended on the ground of failure to 

obey the specifications. In the trial court 

the contractor’s right to substitute another 

sash cord for the one called for by the archi- 
tect was upheld. 

The plaintiff testified as follows: “Samson 
Spot Braided Cotton Sash Cord although 
called for was not used, but the ———- ———— 
Cord substituted because as the contractor 
testified: ‘‘‘I never heard of Samson’s Cord. 
I did not know anything in regard to the 
two different kinds of cord. The kind of 
cord I use, ———— ———, is considered the 
best on the market. I did not Know any- 
thing about Samson’s and I know the ——— 
—— is good.”” Another witness called by 
the plaintiff testified: ‘“‘That the cord used 
is good quality sash cord and is the same as 
is used on the eastern end of Long Island. 
As compared with Samson I do not know 
how they would compare in cost.” The 
architect testified that the cord used was not 
durable and that it was already partly worn 
out, while that called for in the specifica- 
tions is strong and durable. 

The Supreme Court ruled as follows: 

“We have set forth some specimens out of 
more than twenty admitted failures to com- 
ply with the specifications and at the same 
time have given in substance the reasons of 
the contractor for the omissions. The con- 
tract was not substantially performed in all 
respects and there is no evidence to support 
the finding of the trial court that it was. 
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There is no substantial performance when 
no attempt is made to comply with certain 
express requirements of the _ specifications 
and no excuse or explanation is given for 
the failure. A contract is not substantially 
performed by substituting for that which is 
expressly required, materials, methods of 
workmanship which, in the opinion of the 
contractor and his experts are “just as good’”’ 
unless the substitution relates to a matter 
of minor importance is made in zgood faith 
and,for sufficient reasons, and there is an 
adequate allowance for the difference. The 
owner has a right to what the contractor 
agreed to give him, and unless he has it or 
when the failure is neither wilful nor sub- 
Stantial, is fully compensated for the omis 
sion, there is no substantial performance and 
there can be no recovery. It is not sufficient for 
the contractor to build a house, but he must 
build the house contracted for and_ sub- 
stantially comply with the specifications as 
to the method of construction, materials and 
workmanship before he is entitled to pay- 
ment. In the case last cited, we said: ‘‘The 
contractor may not deliberately violate his 
contract by the use of earthen construction 
instead of iron and small pipes instead of 
large ones, and yet claim that he has done as 
he agreed because the result is just as good. 
Unless the owner had the right to contract 
for what he wanted and to get what he con- 
tracted for, there was no use in making the 
contract. A building contract like any other is 
to be fairly performed according to its terms, 
and any substantial change, unless author- 
ized by the owner or architect, is made at 
the risk of the contractor. In order to avoid 
injustice the law tolerates unsubstantial 
deviations made in good faith, but it exacts 
full compensation therefor and permits a 
recovery on the theory of substantial per- 
formance only after the proper deductions 
have been made. The contractor had no 
right to substitute his own judgment for the 
stipulations of the contract, or to recover on 
the basis of complete performance when 
* * * he wilfully and intentionally used in- 
ferior and less expensive materials in the 
place of those agreed upon.” 


A recent suggestion of 

ART Mayor Reyburn, of Phila- 
GALLERY delphia, has been received 
with considerable enthu- 

FOR siasm by many citizens. It 
PHILADEL- is that the city shall build 
PHIA a splendid art gallery on 
the eminence now occupied 

by the Fairmount reservoir and dominating 
the western end of Fairmount parkway. 
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The site is of little value to the water- 
works, but of great aesthetic potentiality to 
the city, while the municipality has in hand 
a million dollars which can be used only for 
an art gallery. The Welsbach collection, 
now in Memorial Hall, would make a nucleus 
for a permanent collection, and it probably 
would be easy to secure loans and tem 
porary exhibitions. But in a popular and 
municipal sense the great gain would be 
the scenic, in this crown and terminus to 
the parkway. 
At last Chicago, in the 
CHICAGO magnificent improvement of 
the splendid lakefront—to 
LAKEFRONT which the last obstacle 
LEGISLA- seems to have been re- 
TION moved—is coming into her 
own. And when she does, 
she will have something 
which in degree can be likened by no other 
city. Four bills were passed by the legis- 
lature in May to make possible the proposed 
boulevard that is to connect the north and 
south sides by means of the lakeshore. Two 
of them gave to the Lincoln and South 
Park boards respectively authority to issue 
bonds for its construction, the other two 
gave the authority for the construction of 
the elevated structure and its approaches 
that are to complete the link. The city had 
already appropriated in the current budget 
$400,000 for acquiring real estate that would 
be needed for the purpose. The main credit, 
it is said, for the preparation of these bills 
and for effective work in securing their pas- 
sage was due to the Commercial Club. If 
so, it is a feather to be long and proudly 
worn in the Club’s cap. In admiration of the 
Spectacular effectiveness of the improve 
ment there has been widely overlooked, by 
the way, the sociological importance of the 
fact that on one side, for its whole length, 
Chicago will be absolutely bordered by a 
beautiful pleasure ground. To secure, in 
one short season, the carrying out of these 
plans and the improvement of her dilapi- 
dated old trolley system would seem—even 
in Chicago—almost too good to be true, did 
one not realize how long and how tireless 
had been the preceding efforts. 





Municipal art enthusiasts 

AN in Philadelphia have been 
enjoying a good many sur- 

ENTHUSIAS- prises in the last few 
TIC months. The present mayor, 
MAYOR who had not been conspicu- 
ous as one of their number, 

gave them the first surprise 

by running on a city beautiful platform; 
and consequently when he was elected, 


municipal art enterprises, long and patient- 
ly argued for and written of, began to take 
visible shape with a rush. The parkway 
developments are a conspicuous example of 
this. The prompt enactment of the Dill 
allowing the city to buy property on the 
edge of an improvement, that the improve- 
ment’s cost may be at least partially re- 
couped by resale after the consequent ad- 
vance in value, is another. It all goes to 
show, as events in some other cities have 
already shown, that when municipal im 
provement becomes popular, the politicians 
will take it up, and then accomplishment 
will follow upon accomplishment as long 
as the money holds out. The trouble then 
will be too much rapidity rather than too 
much deliberation. In May the City Parks 
Association of Philadelphia gave a _ recep- 
tion to the Mayor—to this pass had things 
already come; and it was there stated that 
the half million dollar loan, which had just 
been created for small parks, was the first 
dedication of public moneys in a full gen- 
eration in Philadelphia for open spaces in 
accord with a general scheme. The Mayor 
made a rousing speech in reply, presenting 
many strong arguments for the small 
parks, and putting himself on record as 
also favoring an improvement of the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill river fronts. 
A correspondent of the 
REVERENCE Boston “Transcript,” apro 
pos of aé_— discussion of 
FOR further changes in the 
ANCIENT State House, has _ recorded 
GLORY at some length the meas- 
ures taken in other coun 
tries to preserve ancient and 
artistic monuments and works of art. Aside 
from appropriations for the acquisition, 
preservation, restoration and repair of such 
remains; and aside from the well known 
laws of Italy and Greece, against the ex- 
port of objects of ancient art without gov- 
ernment permission—all of which he men 
tions—various interesting measures are re- 
corded. The Italian government is prepar- 
ing a general catalogue with descriptions 
and photographs of all ancient historical 
buildings. In Greece every person is for- 
bidden to destroy, alter, or repair ruins or 
any ancient monuments without the special 
permission of the inspector-general of an- 
tiquities, who is authorized to undertake 
necessary repairs at the expense of the 
state. In Bavaria the board of trustees of 
artistic and ancient Bavarian monuments 
is composed of six members, of whom one 
is an architect, four are authorities on the 
history of art, and one is an artist. In 
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Sweden and Norway the law provides that 
“all fixed remains which preserve the mem- 
ory of the ancient architects of the country 
are placed under the protection of the law 
and may not be injured or destroyed by the 
owner of the land” ete. Austria, France, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and 
Denmark have taken action in which the 
architectural emphasis is only less marked, 
or they have at least commissions of his- 
torians and artists who are held respon 
sible for preserving the remains of the 
glory of the past. 


A bill passed by the Con- 


ry necticut Legislature in the 

late spring established a 
PERMANENT ' : 

permanent Commission on 

PLAN City Plan for the city of 


COMMISSION Hartford, and conferred 

upon it very broad powers. 

The act, in doing this, es 
tablished also a precedent, so that other 
cities in the State may demand a similar 
commission. The commission is composed, 
by the act creating it, of “the mayor, who 
shall be its presiding officer, the president of 
the board of street commissioners, the presi- 
dent of the board of park commissioners, 
the city engineer, two citizens, neither of 
whom shall hold any other office in said city 
government, one member of the board of 
aldermen, and one member of the common 
council’’—the two latter being appointed by 
their respective boards, and the two “citi- 
zens” by the mayor. It is required that “all 
questions concerning the location of any pub- 
lic building, esplanade, boulevard, parkway, 
street, highway, square, or park shall be 
referred to the commission” by the common 


council for ‘‘consideration and report before 
final action is taken on _ such location.” 
Other matters “‘‘may” be referred to the 
commission, the council may delegate 
to it such powers as the council 
deems necessary, and the city acting through 
the commission may condemn and take any 
amount of property within its boundaries. 
Such land as is not needed for the improve- 
ments, after they have been completed, the 
city may resell, “with or without reserva- 
tions, concerning future use and occupation of 
such real estate so as to protect public works 
and improvements and their environs, and 
to preserve the view, appearance, light, air 
and usefulness of such public works.” The 
commissioners serve without pay, but their 
expenses are to be paid, and they may em- 
ploy expert advice. This gives the most 
sweeping powers of any act of its kind—and 
they indeed are few—in the United States. 
It is exceedingly significant. 
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There have been pub- 
lished the plans for the im- 
RE- provement of Montread, as 
these have been worked out 
by the Standing Committee 
MONTREAL 0on Civic Improvements of 
the P. Q. Architects’ Asso- 
ciation. The committee, 
which was appointed only a year ago, con- 
sists of Percy E. Nobbs, incumbent of the 
chair of architecture at McGill University, 
chairman, Edward and W. S. Maxwell and 
J. Rawson Gardiner. The purpose of the 
committee has been to work out a practicable 
scheme for the improvement of the existing 
city-plan, rather than to picture the condi- 
tions in an ideal Montreal. The city has a 
noble site natural!y; but in its plan it has 
the faults of a comparatively old city. It is, 
in fact, one of the few municipalities in 
America which still bear the compressing 
mark of surrounding fortifications. There 
are, however, some wide thoroughfares, and 
the committee has been able, by planning 
short connecting links between these, to lay 
down continuous avenues that will be adapted 
to a traffic heavy in volume and in bulk, 
that will avoid a direct ascent of the steep 
hills, and that will offer noble or lovely 
vistas at their ends. Two diagonal thor- 
oughfares are planned from Victoria Square, 
the most congested center of the city. One 
runs generally eastward and the other gen- 
erally westward, the latter, with St. James 
Cathedral on its axis, passing the station of 
the Canadian Pacific railroad and thus di- 
rectly connecting that with the business dis- 
trict. By good fortune it happens to be pos- 
sible to carry these diagonals through prop- 
erty that is now for the most part vacant, 
or only poorly built upon. The plans also 
provide for improved park approaches and 
entrances, and for a wide street along about 
a third of the total riverfront. They are 
modestly put forward, as suggestive rather 
than final; but the report urges the economy 
of prompt action. 


PLANNING 


An illustrated pamphlet, 
only a little smaller than 


EUROPEAN this magazine, entitled 
GARDEN “Garden Subarhe, Villages 


and Homes,” has been is- 

CITIES sued by the Copartnership 
Tenants’ Housing Council 

of London. It comes from 

the Garden City Press, Ltd., and is an ac- 
count of the Garden City and similar enter- 
prises and an appeal for their support. 
There is considerab!'e in the pamphlet that 
is of no value to an American, such a§ let- 
ters of appreciation from members of Par- 
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liament, but there is a good deal more that 
is of much interest, especially the figures. 
Statistics, there included, of the movement 
in Germany are more impressive than those 
regarding it in England. Not only is much 
more building land publicly owned in Ger- 
do the 
German town authorities have, and exercise, 


many than in England, and not only 
the right of making a general scheme of de- 
velopment for the environs; but every en 
couragement is given to “Building Societies 
of Public Utility,” as such organizations are 
there called. The pamphlet declares that a 
year ago there were 715 of these societies in 
Germany, with 115,000 members. One of 
them, in Berlin, had nearly eleven thousand 
members, 1,654 dwellings, and a capital of 
£1,250,000. <A list of ten existant societies 
of this sort in England is given, all estab- 
lished within a few years, and it is said that 
“societies are now contemplated at Birming- 
ham, Berkhampstead, Brighton, Cardiff, Ox- 
ford, Swansea and Hampstead.’ It is inter- 
esting to know that at Garden City the fol- 
lowing factories are in operation: one for 
motor cars, one for photographic sundries, an 
asphalt manufactory, a printers’, and a gas 
fitters’; while in course of construction are 
a publishers’ and-a Swiss embroidery estab- 
lishment, and a site has been taken for a 
book bindery. Thus the scheme, with all its 
artistic and sociological possibilities, is by 
no means visionary, industrially. 





An interesting suggestion 
by Ex-Mayor Dunne of 
CIVIC Chicago was made in con- 

nection with the’ proposi 

CENTERS tion for a new City Hall. 

It is that local bureaus be 

centrally located in the 

north, west and south divi 
sions. The idea is to include the payment of 
water taxes and licenses at the bureau sta 
tions for the convenience of citizens, main- 
taining only the principal executive officers in 
the City Hall. While the convenience of the 
citizens is the main argument, several inci- 
dental advantages suggest themselves. The 
demand for room in the main City Hall now 
almost overwhelming in a large city, would 


thus be very considerably diminished. There 
would be the less excuse for erecting such 
structures as Philadelphia’s. 


Though more 


land might have to be bought, it would be 
cheaper land than the additional space in the 
center of the city, where is the main City 
Hall. That is, the saving in buying a smaller 
site there would doubtless buy all the land 
needed for the local bureaus. Finally, these 
local halls would make easier the formation 
of neighborhood civic centers—a very desir- 
ible outcome. In this connection, it may be 
noted that a writer in “The Village’ a few 
weeks ago, justly remarking that ‘‘the move- 
ment for civic centers is as important for 
towns as for cities,’’ described one at Ash- 
burnham, Mass., as of unusual harmony in 
development and exceptional utilitarian ef 
fectiveness. The buildings are the public 
library, Cushing Academy and the lately con- 
Structed Fairbanks Memorial building, and 
Adams school. These, “developed with wise 
care architecturally,’ are located on a site 
that has been treated in harmony with them 
and that makes “a fitting setting for the 
buildings which figure so prominently in the 
educational civic life of the village.” He 
says, “the result is in marked contrast with 
Villages which present in their public build- 
ings a scattered architectural medley, with 
no setting and with no supporting relation 


ship. There is no more encouraging sign, 
both in its concrete promise and in its evi 
dence of the sanity and worth of the larger 
movement, than this tendency, now constant- 
ly growing, of the small town to follow the 
lead of the big city in consciously planning 
for civic beauty. 
Under date of June 26 we 
THE are requested to announce 
ARCHITECT: (to all architects and mem- 
URAL bers of the Architectural 
League of America that at 
LEAGUE OF the Executive Board meet- 
AMERICA ing, held in Toronto on June 
19, the permanent  head- 
quarters of the Architectural League were 
established at 729 15th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and that Mr. H. S. Mc- 
Allister, ex-Secretary of the Washington 
Architectural Club and now Vice-President 
of the same, was appointed permanent Sec- 
retary of the League. All communications 
with the League may henceforth be ad- 
dressed to Mr. McAllister at the above 
address. 

















